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WHERE Many CHILDREN GO TO SCHOOL. 


Soldiers are not the only ones who are occupying underground shelters. Many of them have been converted 
into schoolrooms and there little children are assembled .or lessons every day. 

The picture shows one of these cave-schools in the city of Rheims. Many of the pupils are orphans and all of 
them are the children of fathers who are fighting for France. 





For Contents of this issue see page 607. 
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€ J Patriotic Play in One Act 


4 take part. They show in clever and humorous dialogues 
‘1 and exercises how real war work can @ done right 


enthusiasm for War Work, Subscriptions. E . 
tainment at least once » month — this book will make it easy. 


The Patriot’s Parade 


By Marjorie H. Davis. Price, 25 cents 


A dandy new patriotic play in one act for any 
number of boye and girls. Opens with a drill led by 


the 100% Patriot, in which Red Cross Buttons, Smile- 
age Books, The Garden Brigade aud Thrift Stamps 


at home. The most novel, pretty and humorous 
patriotic entertainment you can find. 
+ 
Drills and Plays for Patriotic 
Days 
By Laura Rountree Smith. 
Price, 35 cents 





A brand new collection of catchy, orig- 
inal Drills and Plays, every line thrilling 
with patriotism. Up-to-the-minute ideas— 
Thrift Stamps, Liberty Bonds, Junior. Red 
Cross Work, Boy Scouts, the Flag, etc., etc. 
Patriotism and humor combined, will delight 
audience and performers and help increase 


Give a patriotic enter- 


Will You Teachers Help Win the Warr 


Military Drills 


for Schools 


By Colonel Joseph H. Barnett, 
First Infantry, I.N.G. 


Illustrated. 35 cents per copy 


These drills follow the latest military regu- 
lations, but are adapted for use in the schools. 
Directions are so clear that every boy and 
girl can easily understand them. The drills 
afford excellent physical exercise and inspire 
patriotism. Every step and every movement 
is diagramed. Very popular. 


Patriotic Songs 


32 large pages. 10 cents per copy 


The words and music of the best Patriotic 
songs of the United States and the Allied coun- 
tries. Arranged for four-part singing and 
harmonized for the use of children. There 
is no better way to teach patriotism than by 
the singing of our National songs. Printed 


on good paper and bound with a strong paper 
cover. 











Prepare for Your Christmas Entertainment Now! 


Thirty New Christmas 
Dialogues and Plays 


175 pages. 35 cents 


Original and clever Christmas dialogues and 
ys for children of all ages. An exceptionally 
i entertainment book! 


This Catalogue free upon request. 


The New Christmas Book 


160 pages. 35 cents 


A new and excellent book, containing 53 recitations, 8 
dialogues and exercises. 5 drills, 15 songs (some with 
music, others adapted to favorite tunes), 5 tableaux, 4 
pantomimes, 28 quotations, and the novel entertain- 
ment, ‘A Living Christmas Magazine.” For all grades, 




















“What to Do for Uncle Sam’”’ 





By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


“What To Do For Uncle Sam” wiil supply 
you with suggestions, directions and plans by 
which your boys and girls can do real war work 
in school, home and community —will tell 
you how to organize and direct Junior Red 
Cross work, War Garden, Thrift Stamp, Boy 
Scout and Camp Fire Girl work — how to teach 
economy, conservation, care of the health 
life-saving and respect for the rights of others. 
It shows boys and girls of the fourth, fifth 
and sixth grades what to do to help win the 
war and safeguard freedom and democracy — 
and exactly how to do it. 

You teachers of America should start to- 
day to tell your pupils who Uncle Sam is— 
what he has done for them — and what he exs 
pects in return. Teach them that all have 
duties as well as privileges, that all must 
help in this land of the free. 


Illustrated. 224 pages 
Price, per copy, 75 cents, postpaid 


The Stars and Stripes 
By Fern E. Wise. Price, 15 cents 


A very pretty and appropriate patriotic flag 
drill for twelve girls or boys. The graceful move- 
ments and poses will win applause from every 
audience. ‘The finale formed with waving flags 
ot the Allies and Old Glory, is very striking. 
Every movement shown by diagrams and com- 
plete instructions for the simple costumes. 


Christmas Celebrations 
160 pages. 35 cents 


Many teachers consider the dialogues, drills, 
songs and recitations contained in this book to 
the best Christmas entertainment 


= material to be had. 
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This Beautiful Emblemoy Victory. 
Zor Your School-Without Cost ¢o You 
* 


Yes, that’s just what we mean. By our simple plan, without cost to 
yourself or pupils, your school may have for permanent possession 
this large, beautiful and patriotic Emblem of Victory with its twelve 
splendid interchangeable War Hero Pictures. 


_Every School in America should hang on its walls this wonderful Emblem 
of Victory of America and her brave Allies — emblematic of World Democracy in its terrible 
struggle against the Autocracy and Despotism of Germany. Every American child 

Qsatgs Washineten should be taught to realize the significance of this World Struggle that will go 


down in the Histories of the Future as the great crisis of all times in the progress of 
FatherofHisCountry Civilization —_ 


Every Teacher who feels the 
pulse beat of American Patriotism can find 
in the inspiring presence of this beauti- 
ful Emblem of Victory the Inspiration 
for a hundred lessons in American 
Patriotism and American Ideals. It also 
affords the pupils an opportunity to be- 

, come familiar with the handsome flags of 
= , , the Allied nations and with the faces of 12 
m Lincoln f | t of the great War Heroes of the world. 
Kept Us United 2 . 


This Beautiful Emblem is 4 ft. High 
Read This Description 


This large beautiful Emblem of Victory 
is 4 feet in height and consists of a 
handsome wood shield in brilliant national 
colors, with a rich gilt border, the stars 
3 , and stripes typifying the Original Thirteen 
e-, ; ‘ c2 ; Colonies. Surmounting the Shield is the 
General Pershing ~~. fighting American Eagle, in mache, com- 
Commander of Amer- , é pletely finished in gilt. From the top | 
ican Army in Fence 7 ‘ of the Shield projects in a semi-circle the 
‘ national colors of the United States in the 
center, England and Belgium on one side 
and France and Italy on the other — all 
flags of silk with gilt spear heads. To 
complete the artistic effect, there hangs 
fromeach sidea red, white and blue girdie 
; ending in a tassel. It is utterly impos- 
‘ sible to convey an idea by this illustration 
READ R! of the brilliant and striking colors of this 
What the Secretary of our Emblem. It must be seen to be appre- 
School Board says; ciated. 
Admiral Sims This beautiful Emblem ; Theremarkable and unique fea- 
of Victory must be seen ture of this Emblem is theclever de- 
Commander of Amer- to be appreciated. Itis f ‘ vice behind the Shield by which in a mo- 
ican Fleet in Euro- truly work of art and } | , ment’s time you may remove the picture of 
pean Waters will be an addition toany ‘ President Wilson and display any one of 
school room from Kinder- _ (a eleven other War Heroes shown, all of 
garten to College. Its pa- () which are included with this Emblem: 
triotic significance will Copyright ty These splendid pictures are allaccompanied 
make it a necessity dur- Chinedist il by biographical sketches,affording occasion 
ing the war time and the y for 12 separate object lessons in Current 
period Leer af a History, giving the children an acquain- 
The Greenfie rt Asso- 


. ‘ — . tance with their lives, and a familiarity 
ciation is a firm of several years standing and its reputation isestablished. Iam pleased torecommend with the faces of the men who are now 
them. Very truly, . J. H. BROO 


KS, Sec’y, Greenfield School Board. making World History. 


Read How Easy It Is 


We will provide any teacher, upon request, with 135 artistic No American School can afford to be without thi 
Emblematic Pins each showing in national colors Old Glory, | beautiful Patriotic Emblem of Victory, now that it may be 
the Union Jack of England and the Tri-Color of France. These | secured without cost. It will help to keep the spirit of Patriot- 
pins are beauties and at only ten cents each are quickly sold. by | ism foremost in the minds and hearts of your pupils and t, 
the pupils to their parents and friends, who are not only glad to | commemorate the service of the boys from your community 
help the pupils, but also to procure a pin that symbolizes America | who have gone ‘over there. No child who learns to 
and her brave Allies. When all the pins have been sold, send | love and appreciate this Emblem of Victory will ever 
the proceeds to us and we will immediately forward, charges pre- | be anything but a true American citizen, and the 
paid, this beautiful Emblem, including Shield, Eagle, Five Flags, | teacher who brings this powerful influence for 
12 Pictures, etc., just as described. | American Patriotism into his or her school de- 

The people of your community will become as inter- | serves the thanks of the entire community. 
ested in this school enterprise as the pupils, and will gladly buy . 
the pins not only because of the patriotic and educational nature | Send No Money — just fill out 
of the undertaking, but also because of the value of a pin as a | and mail us the Coupon and we shall 
patriotic insignia. | immediately send the Pins postpaid. 


og aig ae GREENFIELD ART ASSOCIATION 
— 115 Main Street, - - Greenfield, Indiana 
DON’T DELAY 


Mail this 
Coupon 





General Foch 


French Supreme 
Commander of Allied 
Armic3 


General Joffre King Albert President Poincare King George King Victor Emmanue! 


French Hero of of Belgium of France of Great Britain of Italy 
Battle of the 
Marne 
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Use them in teaching the Thanksgiving | 
Story and the Christmas Story. Give each 
pupil a beautiful picture as a Christmas 
Gift. Senda choice collection to your friend. 

May we urge you just as strongly as pos- 
sible to order pictures for November and 
324 Madonna of the Chair December NOW — without a day’s delay. 





They cost only 


A Cent-and-a-Half Each 


for 20 or more; 20 for 30 cents. $1.50 per hundred. Each picture | 
is on paper 514x8 inches. 
Send 30 cents for 20 Art Subjects, or 20 Madonnas, or 20 for | 
children, or 20 kittens, etc., each 544x8. 
SMALL SIZE. 3x3%. Halfa Cent Each for 50 or more. 


BUY NOW. eeeaey 1 1919, the price of the small size will be changed to | 
aes of a Cent Each for 40 or more; 40 for 30 cents; 75 cents a 
hundred. 


Larger. Eight Cent Size, 10x12. On rough paper, in the beautiful | 
sepia (brown) tone. Eight Cents Each for 5 or more. 


| 





painters and their works. 


know about them. 


Eva 





The Perry Pictures 


They have proven such an invaluable help to me that I wish every teacher in the land could 


Every good picture put into educational work is seed sown in good soil. The harvest is sure. 
The Perry Pictures are the best, in high character, convenience for use, and cheapness, ever 
offered to the public. Every school should be gy or supplied. 


Ketiocc, Former Editor Primary Education. 


As aids in teaching Language, Literature, 
History, Geography, and especially in 
Picture Study, they are of great value. 

Never, perhaps, was it more important 
than now to instil in the child a love for 
the beautiful. Acquaint them with the 
world’s great pictures. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 


Two Cents Each for 15 or more. Size, a 
x9. 322 Sistine Madonna 


‘ 


LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING. 


For Schoolroom and Home Decoration. Price, $1.00 and $1.50 
each. 


e TALOGU ES Our 64-page Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations 
, © and two pictures and an Extra Size picture, 9x 12, fora 
dime. [Please do not send for the Catalogue without enclosing the dime .] 


I consider The Perry Pictures a delightful way by which to become acquainted with the great 


ALICE SPRUCE, 


Mrs. Emma A. SCorieLp. 








1045 Spirit of "76 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 1, Malden, Mass. 





These little pictures give no idea of ° e . , 
the sie and very lide idea of the lor Cihristmas Gifts JP Whe cerry Pictures 648, Baby Stuart 
beauty of the Ceni-and-a-Half Pic- 


tures, size 5}4x 8 inches. 








Twelve Valuable Helps 


Morning Exercises for All the Year (75c) 
By JOSEPH C.SINDELAR. 252 pages. Cloth. Has been adopted by 
New York City, Chicago, the U. S. Government, and hundreds of towns 
and cities. Fifth large edition! Contains 303 exercises, 137 stories, 28 
poems, etc. 


Language Games for All Grades (with cards) (85c) ; 
By ALHAMBRA G.DEMING. 90 pages Cloth. (With 54 cards for pupils’ 
use.) Adopted by New York City, Chicago, Tacoma, Kansas City, Grand 
Rapids, etc. Recommended by everybody! Contains 30 games designed 
to establish the habit of correct speech and to increase the child’s vocabulary. 

Number Games for Primary Grades (60c) 

By ADA VANSTONE HARRIS and LILLIAN McLEAN WALDO. 123 
pages. Cloth. Illustrated. Contains 58 number games, designed to create 
an active interest in number and to make the child skilfulin applying it 
directly and naturally through the “make-believe” element and the idea 
of friendly contest. | 

Father Thrift and His Animal Friends (50c) 

By JOSEPH C.SINDELAR. 128 pages. Cloth, with illustrations in black 
and colors. A fascinating story for children of the second and third 
grades, teaching valuable lessons in thrift. 

The Nixie Bunnie Books. (Four volumes, each 45c) 

By JOSEPH C.SINDELAR. Each 144 and 160 pages. Cloth. Illustrated 
incolors. Nixie Bunny in Manners-Land, Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land, 
Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land; Nixie Bunny in Faraway-Lands. Every- 
—— knows these! Read by over 175,000 children in the second and third 
grades. 

The Best Thanksgiving Book (35c) 

By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. 128 pages. Has 50 recitations, 15 dialogues, 
12 drills and motion songs, 12 songs, 4 tableaux, etc. 

New Common-School Song Book (45c) 

By LAURA R.SMITH, ARTHUR SCHUCKAI AND OTHERS. 174 
pages. Boards, An invaluable handbook for every teacher. Contains 
18 songs of the seasons, 49 songs for special days, 12 patriotic songs, 
9 folk songs, etc. Both words and music. 

Primary Language Stories (40c) 

By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. Printed on 49 cards. With 73 illustra- 
tions and a 30 page manual for teachers. Forms an interesting way of cor- 
recting common errors and impressing correct forms of speech. 

Simplex Class Record (30c) 
76 pages. Cloth. A daily class or recitation record of approved and 
generally accepted three-color ruling, with space for 432 names. 

We guarantee these books to please you or will refund your money. 
Our 1919 Catalogue of Books, Helps and Supplies is now ready! —the 


complete standard teachers’ guide book. Many new things have been added. 
Mailed Free. Request a copy. 


BECKLEY=CARDY COMPANY “The House of Better Material” 
Department 5B, 312 W. Randolph Street, Chicago. 



















Action, 
Imitation 








PRIMERS 
The Little Red Hen The Three Bears 


ADVANCED PRIMERS 


Three Little Kittens— Chicken Little 
Little Red Riding Hood 


FIRST READERS 
Puss in Boots — Reynard the Fox 
Jack the Giant Killer 
Hop o’ My Thumb— Little Tom Thumb 


Jack and the Beanstalk — Diamonds and 
Toads 


Price, 30 cents each 


NOTE. These books can be used as supple- 
mentary readers with any phonic system. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Ave. 18 E. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St, 717 Market St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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Twice the Service 


At Half the Cost 


Half the size of an ordinary upright, and weighing 
about half as much, one of these little pianos in a 
school means more music for more rooms than two of 


the larger, heavier instruments. 


Two small boys can 


easily move the Miessner from room to room — two 
men can easily carry it up or down stairs. 


The Miessner stands only 
has a keyboard of full seven octaves and a tone as 
big, full and pure as that of any upright or small 


grand. 
upright. 








3 feet, 7 inches high. It 


It costs about half as much as the ordinary 


THE MIESSNER PIANO 


‘“*The Little Piano With the Big Tone’’ 


Every teacher knows that a 
piano is as necessary in a 
schoolrcom as an organ in a 
church, and this wendertul little 
instrument makes it pcssible 
fcr every school to have real 
singing lessons. 


Its small size enables the 
teacher to look right over the 
tep—see every pupil in the 
room without turning her head. 
The pupils can watch every 
expression cf her face — follow 
her lead ard catch her inspir- 
ation as never before. 


A High Grade Instrument 


In quality and volume of tene, 
and in rigidity of constructicn 
the Miessner Piano is the 
equal of any ordinary upright 
of standard make. New ideas 
in censtructicn result in con- 
siderably lessening the strain 
and tension and_ thereby 





lengthening the life cf the 
instrument. It is in every 
way a strictly high grade in- 
strument, beautifully finished 
and handsome and artistic in 
appearance. 


Supervisors Enthusiastic 


Thousands of supervisors who 
have seen and heard the 
Miessner Piano hate exvressed 
their enthusiastic appreciation 
of what it means te music 
education. 


It is the answer to a real need 
long felt by every teacher and 
supervisor — the logical solu- 
tion of a problem which has 
long been apparert. Not only 
will it enable every school to 
have a piano, and put new life 
and interest into the music 
period —it also makes practi- 
cal the ‘next step in music, 
piano instruction in the 
schools. 


“Just the Thing for 

Uses” 
The value of the Miessner 
Piano is by no means ccnfined 
ts its use in school work. Its 
light weight, small size and 
low cost make it the ideal 
instrument. Wherever pgocd 
pianos are needed, at low cost 
—in girls’ schools and col- 
leges, public halls and audi- 
toriums — in the living room 
or in yeur bedroom — this 
little instrument really fills a 
long-felt want. 


Many 


“Factory to Schoolroom” Plan 


The Miessner Piano is not scld 
through dealers, but on our 
“Factory to School-room’ 
plan. This enables us to place 
the instrument in your school 
at about half the cost of an 
ordinary upright of standard 
make. 


Shipped on Approval 


Furthermore, we ship it to you 


Live wire teachers and supervisors 
have thought out many novel and 
effective ways of raising money for 
the purchase of a Miessner Piano. 


Our little booklet, 
Brown Finds a Way,  tellsa mighty 
interesting story of how one enter- 
prising girl got her Miessner. 


“Mary Ann 


JACKSON PIANO COMPANY 


126 Reed St 


I Two Small Boys canmoveit Easily | 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





pit NN! 


” nN jithow 
ov F% 
and youMary 


on approval. You do not pay 
one penny until you have had 
ten days to examine it, play 
on it, test its quality and 
volume of tone. If you find 
it is net all we [claim for it, 
ship it back at our expense. 
Could a manufacturer offer 
more conclusive evidence of 
his belief in his product? 


Ten-Year Guarantee 


And the Miessner Piano is 
sold under an unconditional 
ten-year guarantee which gives 
you absolute assurance of ser- 
vice and satisfaction. 


Mail the Coupon NOW 


It will bring you our new booklet, 
just off the press, also full details 
of our “Factory to Schoolroom”’ 
plan, and a copy of ‘Mary Ann 
Brown Finds a Way.’ 


Fill out and mail the cou- 
pon now — you will not be 
obligated in any way. 


wi 
AANO Ail aukee 


an 
me Tl bine st 


oblt Nien at a che QOtor 5 
Finds 


ut okle , 
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RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Erta Austin BLAISDELL and MAry FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


“Story-approach ” method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 32 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 36 cents. Ready 
September 1. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- When You Are Feeling Tired 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 


words. Price, 30 cents. 
The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 

















a 





there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a tea- 
spoonful of this pleasant tonic in a 
glass of water. 





For Grade 1: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN 


BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS Horsford’s 


For Grade Il: THE OUTDOOR BOOK (1917) 


a 
BUNNY RABBITS DIARY“ Acid Phosphate 








For Grade 111; AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS oe Se Se ae & ) 
( ) the phosphates u n the brain and nerve cells, 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER (1917) dee Teastien, am of he tk eed 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES ldviwwwhaaa 
Sold by Druggists 
LITTLE, BROWN & COM PANY Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO E-48 5-18 














VALUABLE NEW BOOKS imine OF PUBLICATION 
Two delightful health and nature readers — The Teacher, The School, an 


KEEP WELL STORIES —grades 3 or 4. 


a a The Community 





Valuable in content, charming in form. By Inez N. McFee 
CHILDREN’S CLASSICS SERIES — Ten num- a 
bers ready now—beautiful stories beautifully told, suitably Deals with the physical, the mental and the 
printed and bound. The list comprises all the favorites— mora] training of the child. 
eat . be a = ed of oa oe eos Presents a variety of suggestions, helps and recre- 
tove, Princess an urdie, Back of the Nor ind, . ‘Ls : : 
Princess and the Goblin, J. Cole, Tales of the Alhambra, ations which will make the study of the common 
Wonderland Stories, Moni, the Goat Boy. — Merle pir ge: 3 ‘ - 
as little to do wil eory — psychology is not 
TELL ME A STORY PICTURE SERIES — PR sche wet 


Here are three very handsomely illustrated little volumes. 
Excellent material for the development of ora] and written 


Points the way simply and definitely to everyday, 


composition work. The titles are, Fairies and Goblins from common-sense practice. ; 
Storyland, Boys and Girls from Storyland, and Tell Me a Treats in a helpful manner nature study, agricul- 
Story Picture Book. ture and home science—subjects that are the bugaboo 
LIPPINCOTT READERS — 4 full series of most of many teachers. 
attractive literature for children, properly graded. Unifies the work of the school and the home. 
The teacher will find a valuable aid in GRAY’S NUMBER Makes the school a community center and a 
BY DEVELOPMENT. By following this outline and using stimulating source for clear thinking, good farming 
the material given, the pupils are led to a comprehension of and right Jiving. 


simple number relations. No other text approaches it in 


logical development and completeness of material. Contains practical discussions of school govern- 


ment, the conducting of recitations, the awakening of 


LIPPINCOTT FARM MANUALS j Ane excellent texts and community interest in school and better rural living 
LIPPINCOTT HOME MANUALS § __teference books. generally. 
They cover the whole range of agriculture and home Instantly available for the teacher’s desk use 
economics. through its index. 











J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Boston Chicago Altanta London Montreal New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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This Unromantic Job of Mine 


A Superintendent’s Wife 


routine of the average school day. Hearing 

‘first readers,” trying to awaken and stimulate 

dullards, restraining the forward, pacifying mis- 
informed mothers, and at the close of the day, marking those 
never-ending test papers, does not sound either exciting 
or patriotic. 

When, after such a day, we read accounts of the wonder- 
ful work some of our sisters are doing in direct war relief, 
when we see magazines, filled with pictures of women in 
the uniform of our great Battalion of Life, ministering 
to the wounded, teaching the blinded to find their way, 
succoring the destitute in shell-ruined villages, it all seems 
so infinitely above anything we are doing that, with redoubled 
force comes again the longing to go and have a part in 
the thrill and the glory of it all. We feel we are not 
living in this dull, drab routine of ours. I know the feel- 
ing. I want to go and help. I want to do something. 
Those women over there are living and growing. What 
can we do but stagnate? 

Every red-blooded woman has felt this desire to break 
away from her moorings; she cannot escape it. But 
these problems must be thought through and decided 
in our calmer hours; and if, having faced them squarely, 
the hand of duty points to the home for me and the school- 
room for you, then that is my place and your place. If 
I fail to grow, no matter where my work lies, the fault 
is with me, not with conditions. If you and I really want 
to serve, if we really want to grow, the place where duty 
holds us is the place for us todoit. Thedaily routine willbe 
inspiring and elevating if we make it so. The courage 
of the commonplace is greater than the courage of the crisis. 

Recently I met with a group of women who were called 
upon unexpectedly to tell ways which they had found 
for service. One woman of means and ability had become 
a Red Cross executive, another had taken the entire re- 
sponsibility of her husband’s church, securing pulpit 
supplies and holding the congregation together while the 
pastor was in Y. M. C. A. work overseas; one woman 
organized nursing classes. When Mrs. Smith was called 
for, a sweet-faced woman rose and said, “I’m afraid I 
haven’t done anything (she was knitting a sock at the 
time). Since my two sons went to France my husband 
again -carries the responsibility they were beginning to 
share; my one daughter helps him and the other gives 
many hours every day to a new hospital. That leaves 
me alone with the two little grandchildren and my job 
at present seems to be to keep the home for those who 
do work, and to make it as restful and as comfortable as 
I can, as economically as I can.’’ 

When she sat down we felt that the queen of the group 
had spoken. Where should we be without women such 
as this one, who hadn’t done anything? 

What if the work is obscure! Ouly a few can serve 


Tie is nothing thrillingly romantic about the 


in the front line. Thousands on teeming thousands of 
our Boys go over seas ready to give their all; only a 
very few can ever have the opportunity for special distin- 
guished service. The others will be but a part of the solid 
background that makes possible the brilliant achieve- 
ments of the few. No special honor comes to the Boy 
who, in mud and rain and lonelinessss, tands guard; no 
despatches tell of the patient endurance of forced marches; 
no honors are bestowed on the men who cheerfully suffer. 
This is simple duty. 

The coming year will offer to teachers ample oppor- 
tunity for genuine patriotic service. To be permitted 
to ease the body and sustain the spirit of an American 
soldier and save him for his country is a divine oppor- 
tunity. To be permitted to safeguard and develop the 
body, to awaken and guide the unfolding mind of an 
American school boy and fit him for his country’s future 
need, is equally divine. We teachers are working with the 
whole boy— body, mind and soul—for all eternity, 
and the job is large enough to enlist our best energies, 
and all our energies, especially at this time. 

The strain and tug of the present crisis affect children 
fully as much as grown-ups. They are more thoughtful 
and sober, but they are also more restless than they were 
in the last twelve months and, like us, find it difficult to 
maintain life’s balances. That restless boy is just as 
eager to be in France as you are. 

The soldier appeals mightily to the boy, as he does to 
every one, and in trying to imitate his big brother he often 
gets just far enough along to be swagger and smart. 
Various forms of war service take mothers away from 
home more than usual, and worry over absent sons helps 
to relax discipline. Police courts, probation officers, all 
persons in charge of juvenile offenders, in city and in coun- 
try, not only here, but overseas, testify to the alarming 
increase in children’s crimes during times of war. The 
teacher who, in spite of this laxity, in spite of the various 
war activities in which her school is interested, can yet 
steady the pulse of her group and tactfully hold them to 
a faithful performance of the usual duties, is doing patri- 
otic work of a very high order. Our country needs all her 
men for the present hour; she needs also to have these 
boys, her men of the future, trained and ready for worthy 
citizenship when their turn comes. I believe that, behind 
every great and noble man or woman who ever lived, there 
stood, often in obscurity somewhere, a guide and mentor, 
whose life found expression through the man whom the 
world honors. 

A lieutenant home on leave told us recently how, in 
his camp, it happened that two young fellows, a millionaire 
and a foreigner, stood side by side in drill. The Italian 
knew so little English that he did not understand the officer's 
commands. The millionaire aided the Italian and later 
made it his business to teach the foreign born soldier 
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enough English to drill intelligently. This led to more 
lessons and a very interesting friendship. 

Almost every experienced teacher will have a similar 
opportunity the coming winter. Owing to the teacher 
shortage there will be many young experimenters in charge 
of schools. The nearby older teacher can, by tactful 
sympathy and advice, do much to avoid what is sometimes 
an irreparable loss to the young teacher and to some of 
her pupils. The woman who, this year especially, renders 
such service to a beginner, and makes of her a better teacher 
than she would otherwise have been, is doing not only 
a kind but a very patriotic piece of work. 

“Thankless task”? ‘‘Let the one who is getting the 
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pay do the work”? That is not the spirit of those Red 
Cross nurses whom we envied a moment ago. Their 
motto is “‘Get the work done; never mind who gets the credit.” 
Neither is it the spirit of the words of our President: “A 
great day of duty has come and duty finds a man’s soul 
as no kind of work can ever find it. The duty that faces 
us all now is to serve one another.” 

When a young fellow told Wendell Phillips how he would 
have behaved if he had lived in the time of the Crusades, 
the great man replied, ‘‘ No man would be heroic then who 
is not heroic now.” Is it too much to say, “‘No woman 
would be heroic overseas who is not heroic wherever her 
duty lies”? 





Teaching Forty First-Graders Patriotism 
Red Crosses in No Man’s Land 


Mrs. Z. C. Thornburg 


I shall relate what I heard my sister, a first grade teacher, 
tell a friend. 

To teach forty little first graders, six-year-olds, that 
spirit of patriotism which says that now and forever this 
world must be ‘“‘safe for democracy” was my privilege 
and problem. 

I said and did the ninety and nine things that a loyal 
teacher would do, and yet a vague feeling of unrest per- 
vaded me; with a sort of guilt-sense, I saw that my pupils 
were getting but not giving, not sacrificing their own per- 
sonal interests, and to me patriotism, like religion, spells 
sacrifice. 

I have always felt that the foundation of patriotic teach- 
ing with little children is civic pride. So I began a course 
of “civic pride development,” and after a few days there 
was not a child in the room whose eyes did not flash fire, 
whose hands and feet were unwilling to do for America, 
his America, because she was under fire. They soon felt 
that because America is under fire she must be a little cleaner 
and finer than she ever has been; because she is under fire, 
every one of her yards must be a little cleaner; trash must 
be picked up; faces and hands must be kept a little cleaner; 
clothes a little neater and above all, words, thoughts and 
deeds a little cleaner and finer than ever before. 

Then I planned to use the sand table and the Red Cross 
emblem. So one bright morning we converted éhe sand 
table into “‘No Man’s Land.” We dug trenches, studied 
how soldiers live and sacrifice in the trenches, how they 
“go over the top,” and how the beautiful spirit and work 
of America is trying to make “the world safe.” 

We built a little Red Cross hospital and talked much 
of the service, sacrifice and patriotism of the Red Cross 
and with a salute to the flag we raised above the hospital 
our dear Old Glory and then beside it the allied flag. 

Then we held a solemn council. What could, what 
ought, first graders do, beside saving food, buying stamps 
and the other things we had been doing. What could, 
what ought, first graders do unasked, alone, which would 
really be patriotic? © 

I told them that hereafter whenever a child did any- 
thing which by vote of the school — not my vote — made 
a cleaner, finer, more upstanding America, this child 
might be called a patriot and be permitted to plant a 
red cross with his name on the back of it in ‘No Man’s 
Land.” How their eyes sparkled! 

We decided that ordinary duties which every loving 
child should always do, would not count, such as “I made 
the beds for mother,” “I did the dishes,” etc. The deeds 
that counted must be done for America when it was more 
fun to play instead, and that we would think and do to- 
day and report to-morrow. 

The next morning there were forty shining, expectant 
faces as we grouped abovt “No Man’s Land.” 


The first report was from pale, anemic little Johnny 
Brown. He had worked all evening cleaning up rheu- 
matic Widow Brown’s yard. He had filled his little 
express wagor. six times with tin cans and trash and hauled 
all away and then raked the yard nice and clean. The 
school unanimously voted Johnny a cross and General 
Pershing will never march more proudly to take the Kaiser’s 
sword than did Johnny to plant in No Man’s Land his 
earned emblem of civic pride and patriotism. Little Bessie, 
upon whom Johnny daily lavishes adoring glances, re- 
marked with an ivy-like cling to the voice, “ Johnny made 
a cleaner, more up-standing’ Americky. Guess the Kaiser 
wouldn’t like that!” 

Then followed three or four reports which the school 
voted down and I want to tell you that those forty little 
first-graders were the fairest judge and jury that ever sat 
in box or bench. How they weighed every deed in the 
balance! 

Blue-eyed Harriet modestly told how she went and played 
all evening with crippled little Mary Brown, who gets so 
cross and discontented, instead of going to see “Snow- 
White” at the movies with Uncle Henry. The school 
voted her “a little take-away-crossness Red Cross nurse” 
and with shining face Harriet went “over the top” with 
agleaming red cross bearing her name. 

Again five or six were turned down, but when Bennie 
told how he worked an hour with two bad boys after school 
down at the frog pond until he got them to promise to 
quit teasing and killing the jolly little frogs, which he said 
“made America’s air so jolly at night,” the school voted 
that cruelty was like the Kaiser and kindness like Presi- 
dent Wilson, and Bennie proudly received his “Croix de 
Guerre.” 

The next case on docket was Fannie’s. She had made 
her hands bleed — they still looked jagged —pulling up 
a great bunch of burdock and other weeds from in front 
of the little brown church, until the yard looked “churchy,” 
and Johnnie waded ankle- deep three times in mud, going 
back and forth to a garage, in order to help an automobilist 
who was stuck in the deep mud and who was in a desperate 
hurry to get out and go to his home in the country w'th 
medicine for his sick baby. The school voted “pro” for 
these two blue-blooded Americans. 

The rest of the cases for that day were tried but found 
wanting. Near the sand-table silently stood Willie and 
Wendell, our six-year-old twins. They were heart broken 
because they had been tardy that day. But when I told 
the school how they had taken care of mother, who was 
sick, after father left early that morning; how they 
had gotten bath water ready for mother to bathe baby, 
how they would have to prepare their lunch as well as 
mother’s this noon while we rested, besides many other 
duties, it was but a moment until the school clamored 
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to lay aside the -rule, “I did it for mother,” and give the 
twins crosses. And two little chaps in much patched 
trousers found healing for their broken hearts in the service 
when their comrades deemed them worthy of the honor 
and glory of going “‘over the top.” 

This first day is but a sample of many more really sacrifi- 
cial little deeds. Deeds which grew finer and worthier each day. 

To my inward rest, I saw growing daily a deeper reverence 
for the flag, a finer sense of the ‘‘brotherhood of man,” 
and often there came to me the words of the great Teacher, 
“Except ye become as a little child ye cannot enter the 
kingdom.” 

Before school closed many little signs proved to me 
that the sacrificial thought of service and the red crosses 
had more than paid. 

Two instances may prove interesting. One day I was 
standing with my back to the school writing on the front 
board when I heard a peculiar shuffling sound in the room. 
I looked back; to my amazement every little first grader 
was on his feet ‘‘at salute.”’ I knew I had made no request 
to stand and I looked at the board to see if anything which 
I had written could be misinterpreted, but just then I heard 
from the far corner of the second floor, softly stealing through 
corridor and rooms, the sweet strains of the Star Spangled 
Banner. Of course, no patriotic first-grader could sit, ‘‘be 
it ever so far away.” 

Yet another instance. We are a cantonment city and 
one day I saw a regiment of colored troops coming down 
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the street on an endurance hike. It was a cold, drizzling 
day, so I told the children to climb up in the windows and 
fill the doorway. How they enjoyed watching those colored 
soldiers — every man of that regiment was a college man, 
cream of his race—as they marched so splendidly by, 
but all of a sudden, a new little girl, wha had just come to 
us the day before, jumped down from her place in the window 
and in cutting, ringing tones said, “I don’t care to look 
at niggers! I hate even nigger soldiers!” I had just 
opened my lips to speak to her, but before I could say a 
word the whole room turned on her almost in a fury and 
there were cries of “Shame on you! Shameon you! Aren’t 
the colored soldiers fighting for America? Aren’t they 
fighting to save you? Aren’t they going to give their 
lives just like the whites? Shame on you! Shame on 
you!” etc. It was not necessary for me to say a single 
word; the condemnation of her fellows sent the iron of 
realization home and to my gratification, I saw in a few 
minutes that a little curly head, bowed with shame, sought 
to regain its place in the window, and better still I saw a 
new light for the colored race was burned as she watched 
those splendid fellows go by and when a captain occasionally 
saluted us, she soon clapped as vociferously as the rest. 

Some way, I felt deeply repaid. If the sand-table ‘No 
man’s land” and the red crosses had done naught but to 
cast out a bit of hate from this hate-enveloped world, it 
had paid, paid not only ten times, but ten times ten — 
a brimming hundred fold. 


Our F lag and Their F lag 


(Second Grade) 


Lugrace 


UR school days are the same this year as in the 
past and yet notthe same. Of course we all know 


that we must link the home life of the child to the 

school life, and that is as it should be. But this 
year We must bring into our school not only the home life, 
but the national life. 

Many a little child comes to us this year from a home 
where the service flag hangs in the window. Nearly all 
of them are placed there willingly with pride, loyalty 
and love of country as their background. Others, I am 
sorry to say, do not have this same beautiful background, 
and if any little children come to us from those homes 
where the service of country is by compulsion only, there 
is a wonderful opportunity for our influence. You know 
what “teacher says’ counts so much with little folk, and 
so we have the invaluable privilege of forming the links 
between home, school and nation. 

Simple exercises about the flag and about patriotism, 
exercises the little tot can comprel.end, may be varied in 
many ways to stimulate interest and afford abundant 
opportunities for teaching much needed facts. 

Suppose it is the first minute of school in the morning, 
just time to start the day. We will sing “America,” 
and sing it with animation, brightly but not too fast. Then 
one child, with a guard of two, will carry the flag to the 
front of the room. If there is a phonograph in the school 
we will play “The Star Spangled Banner” and of course, 
we will all stand while it is being played. Now is just 
the time for the flag salute. Next we will singy‘‘ Hurrah 
for the Flag!” 


There are many flags in mary lands, 
There are flags of every hue, 

But there is no flag, however grand, 
Like our own Red, ‘White, and Blue. 


In closing this exercise we will use a little prayer for 
our soldiers and our country: 


Father, hear our earnest prayer, 
Guard our soldiers everywhere; 
Help them to keep brave and strong 
And gain a victory over wrong. 
May cur country always stand 

As a free and honest land. —AMEN 


Whitmer 


I believe some place in the front of the room should be 
chosen where the flag may be placed for the day. At the close 
of school each day the color bearer of the morning 
might put away the flag while the others stand at 
salute. 

There are many ways to vary this little exercise. Do 
vary it! Interest is lost with too much repetition and 
it becomes a matter of form and not of thought. Do 
help the children to understand what “America” is all 
about, for such mistakes they will sing if you let them! 
Do teach them how to care for the flag! It should never 
touch the ground and should never have anything placed 
upon it. Then there are definite rules for its display 
which too few Americans seem to know. 

By the use of other flags we may show them how to 
honor the Stars and Stripes. 

Several years ago I read a short article by a teacher 
in which she told how she used foreign flags and I have 
adapted it to supply what I think is a rea] want. 

I have sixteen small flags, four inches wide and five 
and a half inches long, our flag being a size larger than 
the others. They are United States, England, France, 
Russia, Italy, Greece, Spain, Holland, Mexico, Norway, 
Sweden, Japan, Portugal Belgium, China, and Switzer- 
Jand. 

The manual teacher in our building furnished me a board 
nine inches wide and fourteen inches long, containing 
holes for the flag standards. 

I printed the names of each country on a piece of tag 
board, three inches wide by nine inches long. 

One child holds the square of flags and I hold the printed 
names. The first child in a row reads the name of 
the country, comes to the front of the room, and chooses 
the flag. If it is correct, he gets the printed card and the 
flag. By slipping the standard through two holes punched 
in the card, he puts the two together. Sometimes we make 
a line across the room and the United States flag is always 
placed in the front of others or at the head of the line because 
we Jove our flag more than any other. 

These little Americans love to learn about Our Flag 
and now is such a wide-awake time to teach them. 
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enough English to drill intelligently. This led to more 
lessons and a very interesting friendship. 

Almost every experienced teacher will have a similar 
opportunity the coming winter. Owing to the teacher 
shortage there will be many young experimenters in charge 
of schools. The nearby older teacher can, by tactful 
sympathy and advice, do much to avoid what is sometimes 
an irreparable loss to the young teacher and to some of 
her pupils. The woman who, this year especially, renders» 
such service to a beginner, and makes of her a better teacher 
than she would otherwise have been, is doing not only 
a kind but a very patriotic piece of work. 

“Thankless task”? ‘Let the one who is getting the 
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pay do the work”? That is not the spirit of those Reg 
Cross nurses whom we envied a moment ago. Their 
motto is “‘Get the work done; never mind who gets the credit.” 
Neither is it the spirit of the words of our President: “4 
great day of duty has come and duty finds a man’s goyj 
as no kind of work can ever find it. The duty that faces 
us all now is to serve one another.” 

When a young fellow told Wendell Phillips how he would 
have behaved if he had lived in the time of the Crusades, 
the great man replied, " ‘No man would be heroic then who 
is not heroic now.” Is it too much te say, **No woman 
would be heroic overseas who is not heroic wherever her 
duty lies’’? 





Teaching Forty First-Graders Patriotism 
Red Crosses in No Man’s Land 


Mrs. Z. C. Thornburg 


I shall relate what I heard my sister, a first grade teacher, 
tell a friend. 

To teach forty little first graders, six-year-olds, that 
spirit of patriotism which says that now and forever this 
world must be “‘safe for democracy” was my privilege 
and problem. 

I said and did the ninety and nine things that a loyal 
teacher would do, and yet a vague feeling of unrest per- 
vaded me; with a sort of guilt-sense, I saw that my pupils 
were getting but not giving, not sacrificing their own per- 
sonal interests, and to me patriotism, like religion, — 
sacrifice. 

I have always felt that the foundation of patriotic teach- 
ing with little children is civic pride. So I began a course 
of “civic pride development,” and after a few days there 
was not a child in the room whose eyes did not flash fire, 
whose hands and feet were unwilling to do for America, 
his America, because she was under fire. They soon felt 
that because America is under fire she must be a little cleaner 
and finer than she ever has been; because she is under fire,, 
every one of her yards must be a little cleaner; trash must 
be picked up; faces and hands must be kept a little cleaner; 
clothes a little neater and above all, words, thoughts and 
deeds a little cleaner and finer than ever before. 

Then I planned to use the sand table and the Red Cross 
emblem. So one bright morning we converted the sand 
table into ‘“‘No Man’s Land.” We dug trenches, studied 
how soldiers live and sacrifice in the trenches, how they 
“go over the top,” and how the beautiful spirit and work 
of America is trying to make “the world safe.” 

We built a little Red Cross hospital and talked much 
of the service, sacrifice and patriotism of the Red Cross 
and with a salute to the flag we raised above the hospital 
our dear OJd Glory and then beside it the allied flag. 

Then we held a solemn council. What could, what 
ought, first graders do, beside saving food, buying stamps 
and the other things we had been doing. What could, 
what ought, first graders do unasked, alone, which would 
really be patriotic? 

I told them that hereafter whenever a child did any- 
thing which by vote of the school — not my vote — made 
a cleaner, finer, more upstanding America, this child 
might be called a patriot and be permitted to plant a 
red cross with his name on the back of it in “No Man’s 
Land.” How their eyes sparkled! 

We decided that ordinary duties which every loving 
child should always do, would not count, such as “I made 
the beds for mother,” “‘I did the dishes,”’ etc. The deeds 
that counted must be done for America when it was more 
fun to play instead, and that we would think and do to- 
day ard report to-morrow. 

The next morning there were forty shining, expectant 
faces as we grouped about “No Man’s Land.” 





The first report was from pale, anemic little Johnny 
Brown. He had worked all evening cleaning up rhev- 
matic Widow Brown’s yard. He had filled his little 
express wagon six times with tin cans and trash and hauled 
all away and then raked the yard nice and clean. The 
school unanimously voted Johnny a cross and General 
Pershing will never march more proudly to take the Kaiser’s 
sword than did Johnny to plant in No Man’s Land his 
earned emblem of civic pride and patriotism. Little Bessie, 
upon whom Johnny daily lavishes adoring glances, re- 
marked with an ivy-like cling to the voice, “ Johnny made 
a cleaner, more up-standing’ Americky. Guess the Kaiser 
wouldn’t like that!” 

Then followed three or four reports which the school 
voted down and I want to tell you that those forty little 
first-graders were the fairest judge and jury that ever sat 
in box or bench. How they weighed every deed in the 
balance! 

Blue-eyed Harriet modestly told how she went and played 
all evening with crippled little Mary Brown, who gets so 
cross and discontented, instead of going to see “Snow- 
White” at the movies with Uncle Henry. The school 
voted her “‘a little take-away-crossness Red Cross nurse” 
and with shining face Harriet went “over the top” with 
agleaming red cross bearing her name. 

Again five or six were turned down, but when Bennie 
told how he worked an hour with two bad boys after school 
down at the frog pond until he got them to promise to 
quit teasing and killing the jolly little frogs, which he said 
“made America’s air so jolly at night,” the school voted 
that cruelty was like the Kaiser and kindness like Presi- 
dent Wilson, and Bennie proudly received his “Croix de 
Guerre.” 

The next case on docket was Fannie’s. She had made 
her hands bleed—they still looked jagged— pulling up 
a great bunch of burdock and other weeds from in front 
of the little brown church, until the yard looked “chur chy,” 
and Johnnie waded ankle deep three times in mud, going 
back and forth to a garage, in order to help an automobilist 
who was stuck in the deep mud and who was in a desperate 
hurry to get out and go to his home in the country with 
medicine for his sick baby. The school voted “pro” for 
these two blue-blooded Americans. 

The rest of the cases for that day were tried but found 
wanting. Near the sand-table silently stood Willic and 
Wendell, our six-year-old twins. They were heart broken 
because they had been tardy that day. But when | told 
the school how they had taken care of mother, who was 
sick, after father left early that morning; how they 
had gotten bath water ready for mother to bathe baby, 
how they would have to prepare their lunch as well as 
mother’s this noon while we rested, besides many other 
duties, it was but a moment until the school clamored 
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to lay aside the rule, “I did it for mother,” and give the 
twins crosses. And two little chaps in much patched 
trousers found healing for their broken hearts in the service 
when their comrades deemed them worthy of the honor 
and glory of going “‘over the top.” 

This first day is but a sample of many more really sacrifi- 
cial little deeds. Deeds which grew finer and worthier each day. 
‘To my inward rest, I saw growing daily a deeper reverence 
for the flag, a finer sense of the ‘‘brotherhood of man,” 
and o:ten there came to me the words of the great Teacher, 
“Except ye become as a little child ye cannot enter the 
kingdom.” 

Before school closed many little signs proved to me 
that the sacrificial thought of service and the red crosses 
had more than paid. 

Two instances may prove interesting. One day I was 
standing with my back to the school writing on the front 
board when I heard a peculiar shuffling sound in the room. 
I looked back; to my amazement every little first grader 
was on his feet “‘at salute.” I knew I had made no request 
to stand and I looked at the board to see if anything which 
[had written could be misinterpreted, but just then I heard 
from the far corner of the second floor, softly stealing through 
corridor and rooms, the sweet strains'of the Star Spangled 
Banner. Of course, no patriotic first-grader could sit, “‘be 
it ever so far away.” 

Yet another instance. We are a cantonment city and 
one day I saw a regiment of colored troops coming down 
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the street on an endurance hike. It was a cold, drizzling 
day, so I told the children to climb up in the windows and 
fill the doorway. How they enjoyed watching those colored 
soldiers — every man of that regiment was a college man, 
cream of his race—as they marched so splendidly by, 
but all of a sudden, a new little girl, who had just come to 
us the day before, jumped down from her place in the window 
and in cutting, ringing tones said, “I don’t care to look 
at niggers! I hate even nigger soldiers!” I had just 
opened my lips to speak to her, but before I could say a 
word the whole room turned on her almost in a fury and 
there were cries of “Shameon you! Shameonyou! Aren’t 
the colored soldiers fighting for America? Aren’t they 
fighting to save you? Aren’t they going to give their 
lives just like the whites? Shame on you! Shame on 
you!” etc. It was not necessary for me to say a single 
word; the condemnation of her fellows sent the iron of 
realization home and to my gratification, I saw in a few 
minutes that a little curly head, bowed with shame, sought 
to regain its place in the window, and better still I saw a 
new light for the colored race was burned as she watched 
those splendid fellows go by and when a captain occasionally 
saluted us, she soon clapped as vociferously as the rest. 

Some way, I felt deeply repaid. If the sand-table “No 
man’s land” and the red crosses had done naught but to 
cast out a bit of hate from this hate-enveloped world, it 
had paid, paid not only ten times, but ten times ten — 
a brimming hundred fold. 





Our Flag and Their F lag 


(Second Grade) 
Lugrace Whitmer 


past and yet notthe same. Of course we all know 

that we must link the home life of the child to the 

school life, and that is as it should be. But this 
year we must bring into our school not only the home life, 
but the national life. 

Many a little child comes to us this year from a home 
where the service flag hangs in the window. Nearly all 
of them are placed there willingly with pride, loyalty 
and love of country as their background. Others, I am 
sorry to say, do not have this same beautiful background, 
and if any little children come to us from those homes 
where the service of country is by compulsion only, there 
is a wonderful opportunity for our influence. You know 
what “teacher says” counts so much with little folk, and 
so we have the invaluable privilege of forming the links 
between home, school and nation. 

Simple exercises about the flag and about patriotism, 
exercises the little tot can comprehend, may be varied in 
many ways to stimulate interest and afford abundant 
opportunities for teaching much needed facts. ; 

Suppose it is the first minute of school in the morning, 
just time to start the day. We will sing “America,” 
and sing it with animation, brightly but not too fast. Then 
oe child, with a guard of two, will carry the flag to the 
front of the room. If there is a phonograph in the school 
we will play “The Star Spangled Banner” and of course, 
we will all stand while it is being played. Now is just 
ingf}‘‘ Hurrah 


()= school days are the same this year as in the 


the time for the flag salute. Next we will si 


for the Flag!” 
There are many flags in many lands, 
There are flags of every hue, 
But there is no flag, however grand, 
Like our own Red, White, and Blue. 


In closing this exercise we will use a little prayer for 
ourY soldiers and our country: 


Father, hear our earnest prayer, 
Guard our soldiers everywhere; 
Help them to keep brave and strong 
And gain a victory over wrong. 
May our country always stand 

As a free and honest land. —AMEN 


I believe some place in the front of the room should be 
chosen where the flag may be placed for the day. At the close 
of school each day the color bearer of the morning 
might put away the flag while the others stand at 
salute. 

There are many ways to vary this little exercise. Do 
vary it! Interest is lost with too much repetition and 
it becomes a matter of form and not of thought. Do 
help the children to understand what “America” is all 
about, for such mistakes they will sing if you let them! 
Do teach them how to care for the flag! It should never 
touch the ground and should never have anything placed 
upon it. Then there are definite rules for its display 
which too few Americans seem to know. 

By the use of other flags we may show them how to 
honor the Stars and Stripes. 

Several years ago I read a short article by a teacher 
in which she told how she used foreign flags and I have 
adapted it to supply what I think is a real want. 

I have sixteen small flags, four inches wide and five 
and a half inches long, our flag being a size larger than 
the others. They are United States, England, France, 
Russia, Italy, Greece, Spain, Holland, Mexico, Norway, 
— Japan, Portugal Belgium, China, and Switzer- 
land. 

The manual teacher in our building furnished me a board 
nine inches wide and fourteen inches long, containing 
holes for the flag standards. 

I printed the names of each country on a piece of tag 
board, three inches wide by nine inches long. 

One child holds the square of flags and I hold the printed 
names. The first child in a row reads the name of 
the country, comes to the front of the room, and chooses 
the flag. If it is correct, he gets the printed card and the 
flag. By slipping the standard through two holes punched 
in the card, he puts the two together. Sometimes we make 
a line across the room‘and the United States flag is always 
placed in the front of others or at the head of the line because 
we Jove our flag more than any other. 

These little Americans love to learn about Our Flag 
and now is such a wide-awake time to teach them. 
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Americanization 


There was never a time when we needed more clearly to conserve 
the principles of our own patriotism than this present time. 
Every man and woman who thinks first of America should 
the standards of our nation. — Woodrow Wilson 


rally to 


In another connection our President has declared that 
we need to become conscious of American Ideals and this 
is the task set before us in Americanization work. How 
can primary teachers and primary children help? 


The Teacher’s Part 


Teachers can help, first, by realizing that on them 
depends full understanding of Ameriean ideals and full 
preparation for the days of reconstruction to come. If 
they can see that Americanization is the reason for the 
existence of state schools — that it is the main business 
of teaching — that motive, like a golden thread, will be 
woven into all they do and their interest will daily bring 
them new !ight and information. 

Thoughts crystallize — you know how that is. If you 
have a hobby, every newspaper, every conversation seems 
to have something that bears on this hobby. Make 
Americanization your hobby and then provide three files — 
they may be only boxes or large envelopes. Label them 
“Tiliteracy,” “Teaching English,” and “American Ideals.” 
You will want, perhaps, to make this Jast file the largest 
or to separate it into “American Ideals in Prose” and 
“American Ideals in Verse.” If you are in upper grade 
work divide it into three parts: “Fundamental American 
Ideals in Government” and the two files which will contain 
stories and items you collect showing American ideals in 
prose and poetry. Of course you will have either news- 
paper copies of the President’s speeches and especially 
his War Aims, or you will have reference cards indicating 
in what book on your desk these can be found. In your 
poetry file use those poems only which show ideals: the 
other war poems, descriptive and narrative, should be 
kept separate. Once you have planned a definite receptacle 
and way of using material, you will find it wil] accumulate. 
Do not simply collect a mass of material, but plan when 
an item has served its purpose in school either to pass it 
on to some other teacher or to some pupil for use in a 
note-book or to carry home or serve as the basis of a short 
composition. 


Plan Work Carefully 


Teachers can also help by planning their school work 
more carefully than ever before. If it is hard, just try 
to visualize the tasks of Pershing and his staff and what 
would happen if they planned carelessly. The pity of it 
is that we don’t know what happens when we plan care- 
lessly: maybe lives are warped and crippled mentally, 
which is quite as serious as if limbs were lost and children 
crippled physically. If it takes more time than ever, 
remember there are many men and women at the battle 
front that have to forego for days at a time and nights 
at a time all thoughts of reasonable rest and sleep. And 
let us be honest with ourselves. Can’t we live on twenty- 
four hours a day? Can’t we plan more efficiently as a 
war measure? Of course we can and we will. 


November is Americanization Month 


So in aJl grades we will make November Americanization 
month axd put as much work as possible into the hands 
of the children, that they may do their share in helpimg. 
We will make even smaJ) children understand that to be 
perfect American citizens we must know: 
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1 How to read and write. 
2 How to speak and understand good English 
3 What America means. 


The first part of this threefold problem of American: /atio) 
is that of illiteracy. This our teachers are working at 
all the time, but we have never thought of it as the specia) 
service to the country that it really is. Can our litth 
people take part at all in this bit of Americanivation 
I think they can both in schoo] and at home. Tie fir 
teaching the writer ever did was in the primary grade 
when she was seated with a primary classmate and tol 
to teach Mary to read. Mary was a feeble-minded child 
Her attempts in class distracted the school, so most of 
her Jearning was done privately in the back seat, the 
writer, herself years younger than Mary, going over the 
lesson again and again. I believe that there is great oppor. 
tunity to teach loving helpfulness by having pupils allowed 
to assist each other. It must be a very badly conductej 
school in which such help would lead to conceit on the 
part of the helper and shame on the part of the helped, 
We have practically created the crime of cheating by ow 
attitude toward help received at home or in school. |f 
cheating exists in your school stamp it out as un-American, 


Make it a rule that if the boys work together both name’ 


must appear on each paper and appeal to common seng 
and proper pride and you will create self-reliance, which 
will kill cheating. 

But let your strong children “help the lame dog over the 
stile” in preparation. It will help the “pupil teacher,” 
Things are always clearer in our own minds when we try 
to teach them to others. Children love to play school. 
You can use this desire to get much supplementary reading 
done that you can never find time for in the classroom. 

Teach every child to write the name of every one of his 
relatives and there may be cases in which such a child in 
primary grades can, in the privacy of the home, help some 
illiterate relative to learn to write his name. Please rw 
member that as the thought of the entire nation is directed 
this year to attacking the problem of illiteracy and o 
teaching English, former obstacles such as mistaken pride 
and obstinacy on the part of the illiterate have largely 
vanished. There is a strong sentiment for the passage of 
a law carrying penalty for those who refuse to Jearn English. 


New York State has a law making it mandatory on youths § 


between sixteen and twenty-one to attend school eight hour 
a week, either in factory or school-house in employer’ s time, 
unti] they attain reasonable facility in reading and writing 
our common language. Children can help by creating the 
sentiment that studying hard to learn to read and write 
well is good war service. 


The Unwilling Traitor 


Dramatize the situation by having an illiterat~ man 
If he could 
the 

authorities and they would be warned and ready for they 
re the 
house 


accidentally find orders from the enemy. 
read, he would at once take the papers t 
enemy. But he can’t read and uses the paper to wi 
dust off his shoes. The enemy comes and burns his 
and destroys his farm and devastates the town. 


Co-operate with the Government 
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Create a sentiment for the use of English. L 
children in the lower grades make the slogans wi 
word game letters on their desks. Let other childre 
them and upper grade children letter them and 
decorative posters. Get your entire class permeate 


the thought and they will radiate it through the comm 
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we are the Government slogans: 


] For the nation 
ENGLISH THE LANGUAGE OF THE UNITED STATES 
1] For each state 
ENGLISH THE LANGUAGE OF —— 
(Insert the name of your state) 
[il For each city 
ENGLISH THE LANGUAGE OF —— 
(Insert the name of your city) 
Iv For each home 
ENGLISH THE LANGUAGE OF THE HOME 


Everyone of us must feel grateful to the editor of PRIMARY 
pucaTION for affording us the service of The Language 
ague oi America. As good American teachers we realize 
st this movement will vastly accelerate real American- 
ation and I am sure we shall, through Primary Epuca- 
on, all join the League and profit by its excellent plans. 


e Most Important Part of Americanization 


Third and last, the most important part of Americaniza- 
m is the training in American Ideals. We have discussed 
first two parts — Illiteracy and the Teaching of English. 
ow we must plan the third part. It will help us to realize 


Bat the entire country, indeed the entire world, is engaged 


win a study of American Ideals and if we can simplify 
sit expression so that we can teach them in the primary 
ades we shall be performing a great service. 
First let us realize that this is the day of the skyscraper, 
: building of which we can begin at the top or in the 
idle. We can teach Civics in a new way by beginning 
mw and working back to causes and foundations. The 
i plan of Civics teaching was dry as dust and just as 
fruitful, because it presupposed no attention to the top 
wy — the present day — until the entire foundation and 
r stories were finished. I believe we can teach Civics 
amodern way — first paying attention to a new phase, 
m to an old one and yet keeping a clear idea of the whole 
mucture of our government. Many states are advising 
stories for telling, but not for reproduction, in the 
yer grades. In the same way much civic material here- 
ore used only in -*pper grades can be simplified for smaller 


7. Election Week 


Let the first week of our Americanization month, Novem- 
t, be Election Week. Parts of the election posters wil] 

good primary reading Jessons — the children will find 
tit walk from school doubly interesting when they read 
ne of the poster words. Let the words “ballot,” “vote,” 
wll,” “election,” and others be woven into the black- 

dlessons. Ina little talk, to be amplified later, get into 
ir minds the representative idea. We can’t all go to 

hington, so we send some one to talk and act for us — 

the same thought in all teaching of elections — 

thought that the person elected REPRESENTS THE 
WERS— THAT His Work Is TO ACT AND VOTE FOR THEM. 
tthe children play at voting. Make a booth for them 
dlet them understand that only ordinary Jead pencil can 
wed for marking ballots — that ink or indelible pencil 
tld make a distinguishing mark on the ballot and that 
would be thrown out in the count. Be sure they see 
this rule is to prevent anyone knowing how they vote. 
ve them understand what a glorious privilege the free 
is. Have some of their number act as Election 
als and have the children give their names to the 
dal and their residence, and when their names are found 
the list and they are handed their ballot let them go to 
“booth” to mark it. Make them understand that they 
'terase a ballot — they must come out of the “booth” 
iask for another, deliver up the spoiled ballot and get 
tew one — and that their ballot must be folded so that 
ohe can see how it is marked as it is being deposited in 
locked ballot box. Let them see the votes counted. 
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The higher{the*grade the more elaborate should be this 
play at voting, until in the upper grades the pupils may 
use sample ballots. But in every grade the fundamental 
ideas that the right to vote is a glorious privilege — that 
secrecy of the ballot is absolute freedom and that voting 
Is a sacred obligation and duty can be inculcated. In 
many schools voting booths will be erected. That will be 
a new procedure in many parts of the country. Teachers 
must take care that they express no irritation or objection 
to voting on the school premises. Their duty is to uphold 
the government and uplift the conception of voting. 
Public schools where government should be taught are 
idea! places for government to be begun. 

Some teachers wil] take the children on a walk by the 
polling places if they are not in the school-houses. They 
will make the children feel that they must approach the 
polling place in orderly fashion and not linger around it. 
They will notice the policeman and learn that no one may 
come near the booth to influence a voter. 


The Rule of the Majority 


One of the finest lessons in Americanization can be given 
when the teacher reads the telegram of congratulation that 
the losing candidate will send to the winner, and when the 
children realize that no matter how hotly an election is 
fought, when it is over the American people abide by the 
decision and those who voted against a man realize that 
if elected he is their representative and entitled to their 
support in his good work. 

Surely no good American teacher will ignore election 
and teach school on those days as though it were on the 
planet Mars, and every good teacher will keep partisan 
politics out of the schoolroom. The parties can speak for 
themselves in their party platforms, which are legitimate 
reading material, and for debates, but a truly American 
spirit of good-natured rivalry and friendly tolerance must 
characterize the schoolroom as well as the election and 
the teacher can show that every year we are coming nearer 
our American ideal and that election is no longer a time 
for slander and mud-slinging. 

Every child, of course, can answer the questions: 

What ward and precinct do ycu live in? 

Where is the polling place? 

What candidates are to be voted for? 

Which one is Republican, Democrat, etc. 


(In upper grades — How did the names get on the ballots? What 
is done with the ballots?) 


and tell after election who won. A good reading lesson 
the morning after election can be made from the headlines 
of the newspapers. Why don’t primary teachers see what 
a wealth of material for cutting and busy work, counting, 
drawing, as well as reading and spelling, the average news- 
paper holds. Think of the joy of child and parent when 
he reads words in the newspaper instead of ‘‘The cat is on 
the mat.” 

The week after election is a good time to go back to the 
dawn of history to show how our ideals of government 
grew. The language sense of every child will be titillated 

by “tun” and “moot,” the original forms of our town 
and meet. They love “Once upona time stories” about 
real people, so make this second week one of stories about 
the growth of our democratic form of government. Tell 
the children about the gathering of men in communities 
for their protection against wild beasts, then as com- 
munities prospered they needed protection against each 
other. Tell them about the walls reared about towns 
and cities. Just as the Indians selected a strong leader 
as chief,so the Anglo-Saxons, the tribes from which came 
the founders of this country, selected strong men for 
Jeaders. At first all the fathers in a town could meet 
and portion out the land for next year and select their 
leaders in the “tun moot,” but as towns grewand traded 
with each other, a bigger meeting was necessary, the 
towns became united into a shire and selected men from 
(Continued on page 606) 
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primary grades will probably choose to carry out 

“some project related to Thanksgiving or the thought 

of harvest. The plans suggested, therefore, are centered 

around these general themes, but are so elastic that they 
mayjeasily be adapted to other purposes, if desired. 


L: planning the work for November the teacher of 
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No. 1 


Spelling 
Symbolized by the Red Banner of Courage, Effort and Mastery 


First YEAR 
None but phonetic words 


SECOND YEAR 


Give out the letter cards described in last month’s 
PRIMARY EpucaTION. Let the children form words and 
phonograms containing short vowel sounds, and then let 
little “e” skip into place at the end of the word or phono- 
gram at the front of the room, having the children 
notice the change in pronunciation thus made. The best 
results will be attained if the teacher guide in the forma- 
tion of the words, as the children when undirected will 
often suggest unphonetic words. From the foundation 
“at” the following words may be spelled in this manner: 


at — bat — cat — fat — flat — hat — mat — Nat — 
pat — rat — scat — spat — that — vat — slat — tat. 
ate — crate — date — fate — gate — grate — hate — 
Kate — late — mate — Nate — prate — plate — rate — 
skate — slate — state. 


Pupils love to “build up” long lists of words in this way. 
The words as fast as they are formed should be written 
on the blackboard and copied at the end of the game on 
long narrow slips of paper folded lengthwise, the short 
vowel words in one line with the long vowel words parallel 
with them in another. 

It adds interest to the game if three or more 
children take the part of “e” and standing at the rear of 
the room see which one can first race to position. 

In second-year classes the children will also enjoy learn- 
ing to spell words which are connected with the Thanks- 
giving idea, but not more than two or three of these un- 
phonetic words should be given each day. Words like 
harvest, snow, dinner, thank, etc., should be chosen, and 
may be copied in pretty booklets traced, cut and colored 
by the children themselves. Pumpkins, bunches of grapes, 
pears, apples or any other easy object may be used for 
the design for these booklets. 


THIRD AND FouRTH YEARS 


The pupils in these grades are usually very fond of the 
puzzle element. The teacher may draw a large block on 
the blackboard, dividing it into lettered spaces, as 


own 
in Illustration No. 1.. To stimulate quick and accurate 
thinking, divide the class into two equal sections, letting 


the two companies play. against each other, scoring 4 


credit of 5 for each word suggested by either. A number 
of ways to use the letters will at once come to mind. For 
instance, one day see which company in a given 
time can find the largest number of “Names of Boys 
Who Like Thanksg'ving.” Each name as it is called 
out should be written on the board under the heading 


Company One or Company Two. Of course only the 
letters on the blocks can be used, and the boys and girls 
think it is great fun when they discover that while Alfred 
likes Thanksgiving, Arthur does not, according to the 
blocks, as there are not two “r’s.” 

Other contest features which may be used in a similar 
way with the blocks are: 

Girls Who Like Thanksgiving. 

Animals on Grandfather’s Farm. 

Animals Seen at the Zoo after 
Dinner. 

Do not allow the pupils to take more than fifteen minutes 
of school time a day for any one contest, but if interest 
runs high, as it undoubtedly will, let each child copy the 
big block with its letters, to try the game after school. 
The following day have all the different names written 
on the board, and “star” the child who has brought in 
the largest correct list. 

Teachers who try these games are invited to send in 
the lists made by their classes in the specified time. Credit 
will be given the class having the longest correct lists. 
Fifth and sixth year pupils are fully as intere_ted in these 
word puzzles as are the younger children. 


the Thanksgiving 
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No.2. A Thanksgiving Apple 
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Language 
Emblem — The White Flag Signifying Purity 
Several suggestions for story-posing are given this month. 


They may be used for original work, or if the teacher prefer, 
the children may complete the stories that are left unfinished 
here 











No.3. A Stormy Ta, 


No. 2 A Thanksgiving Apple 

Ralph and litte Edith were having a fine time playing 
together. Ralph was riding his horse, making believe 
he was on his way to grandma’s house. Little Edith 
played she was Grandma looking for him to come riding 
up the road. 

All at once Lois danced into the room. Her eyes shone 
with pleasure. She had something hidden in her hands 
behind her back. It wasa big apple. Guess how it looked. 

“Where did you get it?” cried Ralph. 

“Oh! oh' give me a bite,” begged Edith 

“Tt is a Thanksgiving apple,” Lois said, holding it close 
to her rosy lips. “It looks so good! It smells so good! 
I mean to—’ 

What did she mean to do? Who gave her the apple? 
What did she do with it? 


No. 3 A Stormy Day 


The white flakes whirled from the cloudy sky. All 
the streets were deep with snow. Frances looked at the 
drifts on the steps and walks. Then she looked at mother. 

“Oh, dear!’’ she said. “I suppose I’ll have to stay 
at home. And I know my Thanksgiving piece, and Miss 
Grayson said I spoke it so nicely. May I not go, mother? 
Please let me; I’m not afraid of the siow. And it’s the 
last day before Thanksgiving, you know.” 

Mother smiled. ‘You are neither sugar nor salt, my 
dear’ she said. “You may go if you wish to. But 
first, let me hear you recite your Thanksgiving poem.” 

Frances clapped her hands. She made a fine curtsy. 
Then standing very straight she recited in a clear, pleasant 


voice: 
November 


The goldenrod has vanished 
From the hillside and the plain 
And the daisies nod no longer 
With the grasses in the lane; 
But the snowflakes whirl and -glimmer 
Down the’ cloudy woodland. ways, 
And the children love the brightness 
Of the short November days. 
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The robin’s scng is silent, 
And the thrushes’ nctes are still, 
And the autumn wind is calling 
Like a trumpet wild and shrill; 
But the children laugh and listen, 
Holding bleak~November dear, 
For they knew it brings the gladness. 
Of the gay Thanksgiving cheer. 


She did not forget a single word. After she had finished 


‘reciting she put on her — 


What did she put on? Did she have a hard time get- 
ting to schoo!? Were there many absent from the class? 
Did she know her poem when it was her turn to recite? 
Tell about the morning. 





No.4. A Thanksgiving Visitor 


No. 4 A Thanksgiving Visitor 


Thelma was all dressed up in her best white dress. She 
had on her white shoes and stockings, too. But she did 
not look very happy, although it was Thanksgiving morn- 
ing. 

You see, she had been il] with the measles. That was 
the reason she could not have the Thanksgiving party 
her mother had promised her. 

A big tear ran down her cheek. “It doesn’t seem much 
like the Thanksgiving I had planned for,” she sobbed. 
But just then two little hands went over her eyes and a 
sweet little voice from behind her exclaimed: 

“Why, Thelma! I’ve come to your Thanksgiving 
party. We'll have such fun! Mother said I could, and 
it will be a party of two. But of course you can’t guess 
who I am!” 

The big tear stopped right where it was. Thelma smiled, 
as she answered: 

“Why, of course I know who you are. You’re—— 

Who was the little visitor? Why could she come to the 
party? What games did.the two children play? What 
did they have for supper? What did Thelma say when 
the day was over? 

Show the children Illustration No. 5, and let them 
make up a story about it by suggesting questions, to be 
answered. Who are the children? What kind of clock is 
the one shown? Why is the little girl pointing to the 
t'me? Why does the other Jook so earnestly at.the clock? 
Is itlalmost time for the Thanksgiving dinner? Is it about 
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No.5. Telling the Time 


time to start for a Thanksgiving sleigh-ride? Do you 
think both children can tell time? What will the second 
girl do with her dolly? 

Take up Illustration No. 6 in somewhat the same way. 
Call it “Dressing Up for Thanksgiving.” It may be 
worked up into a very attractive little dialogue to be given 
in two scenes. The first one might be entitled, “Planning 
a Surprise,” as the tw8 children talk together of the fun 
they will have, and the second might be called “The Arri- 
val of the Two Strangers,” when with much pomp and 
ceremony the “visitors” knock at the door of their home 
and introduce themselves to an apparently [amazed 
family. The costumes pictured are merely suggestive. 
Any old-time clothing may be used. 

The story and dialogue plans will prove equally enjoyable 
in any of the first four grades. Send in the best story or 
play after the pupils have completed it. 

In third and fourth and even fifth and sixth year classes 
the boys and girls will find profit and interest in putting 
together some Thanksgiving rhymes, the lines of which 
have been divided. Copy the stanzas on_the board thus: 


No. 1 


The first white for his kind love 
November skies day 
But every little child and friend 
On dear Thanksgiving snowflakes fluttered down 
We thank the Lord never ends 
And for our home for daily food 
But most of all child is glad 
That never are gray 
No. 2 
Long ago if they quarreled 
In the old sure to tell them 


All the boys : 
And had gentle 


seen, not heard 
so grandma told me 


If they “fussed” or 
Or were rough 

Some one would be 
Children should be 


girls were quiet 
pleasant ways 

in deed or word 
New England days: 
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When properly arranged the stanzas will, of course, read 
as follows: 


No. 1 


The first white snowflakes flutter down, 
November skies are gray, 

But every little child is glad 
On dear Thanksgiving Day. 

We thank the Lord for daily food, 
And for our homes and friends, 

But most of al] for his kind Jove 
That never, never ends. 


No. 2 


Long ago, so grandma told me, 
In the old New England days, 

All the boys and girls were quiet 
And had gentle, pleasant ways. 

If they “fussed” or if they quarreled, 
Or were rough in deed or word, 

Some one would be sure to tel]] them 
“Children should be seen, not heard.” 


The little verses may be copied after they have been 
“straightened out,” and used as Thanksgiving booklets 
or souvenirs. Illustrate the first one by an outline sketch 
of a snow-covered landscape, and the second by the pictur: 
of a Puritan lad or lassie. 

A very amusing game in which language drill is linked 
with physical training may be played during this month. 
It is based on the familiar game of “Jumping the Brook,” 
but should be played in the following way. The teacher 
in introducing the game should say, “I shall choose two 
children to go to their grandma’s home for Thanksgiving. 
Down in the meadow is a brook, so wide.” (Indicate 
the banks by two parallel lines of crayon drawn on the 
floor at the front of the room.” 

Perhaps she chooses Nellie and Frank for the first players 
and continues: “Nellie and Frank may play first. They 
may come to the front of the room and Nellie must say, 
‘Frank and I went to grandma’s to jump over the brook 
in the meadow.’ Then she may jump. If she succeeds 
in clearing the banks she must say, ‘I did it.’ If she does 
not jump over she must say, ‘I did not do it.’ Then 
Frank must try in the same way, saying the same thing. 
Then both may take hold of hands and try together, saying 
if successful, ‘We did it,’ or if unsuccessful, ‘We did not 
doit.’ Afterthat, each may choose another player.” 

If the boundaries of the “brook” are far enough apart 
there wil] be fun for both players and watchers. Failure 
to remember the correct wording of the statements causes 
one or both players to forfeit the privilege of choosing 
who shal] play next. 


Queries: What Thanksgiving stories have you told your pupils 
during the month? Which did they like best? What poems have 
they memorized? What seasonable games have they played? 

Send in the best version your pupi!s make of the stories suggested 
in this article. 


Reading 
Emblem — The Blue Banner, Symbolizing Truth 


In any of the first four four grades the teacher may present 
a series of vitalized reading lessons by letting the children 
trace, color and cut out some of the Pilgrim characters. 
Shallow box lids, or in some cases, the boxes themselves 
will serve as individual stages upon which many an in- 
teresting story of historical value may be dramatized. 
Let the children work in groups, giving each the widest 
freedom of choice as. to outdoor or indoor scenes. For 
instance, one of the little platforms may portray the Land- 
ing of the Pilgrims, another might represent a colonia! 
school, another a New England kitchen with its open 
fireplace, latticed windows, and old-time furniture. 

The pupils will love the srories of “Colonial Children,’’ 
by Mara L. Pratt, published by the Educationa] Publish- 
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ing Company, and wil] gain many helpful hints from the 
pictures in the book. 

In large city schools one class may decide to concentrate 
its efforts on one phase of colonial life, wbile another class 
selects another phase. Then the class illustrating a Puri- 
tan church, for instance, might visit a class which has chosen 
New England home life, and vice versa. 

As the stories and dramatizations are “made up” the 
best should be copied on the board, re-copied by the pupils, 
and used as live reading lessons. There will be no lack of 
expres ion as the small readers give the stirring assertions 
of Miles Standish, the doughty little captain, or the merry 
words of gay little Betty Alden. 

For the purpose of testing the pupils’ ability to grasp 
thought quickly the following little story may be read 
aloud once only. Then let each write the answers to 
the questions as given, or answer them orally. 


A Thanksgiving Turkey 


Tom and John were brothers. They had no sister and 
their mother was dead, so the boys always said only 
“men” lived at their house. 

Tom was eight. John was two years older, but his 
head just came up to the tip of Tom’s nose, so Tom felt 
very proud. 

The day before Thanksgiving the boys’ father bought 
a big turkey, planning to roast it for the next day’s dinner. 

“Tt will taste good,” said Tom. 

“Yes,” said John. “I can just remember how fine a 
tur! ey tasted when mother used to cook it.” 

The boys could hardly make up their minds fo go to 


. bed. The sight of the turkey made them fee] hungry. 


But when morning came they saw that their father looked 
very much puzzled, 

“T thought I knew just how to prepare a turkey,” he 
said. “‘ But it is not as easy as it seems. I don’t know 
how to get it ready for stuffing.” ‘ 

“‘T know some one who can help us,” Tom said eagerly, 
and before his father could ask a question the little fellow 
sped down the street. _ ine 

Straight to the Free Library he ran, then paused in dis- 
may, for the big doors were closed. 

He knew where the head librarian lived, however, and 
in a few moments he was standing, cap in hand, before her. 

“Please open the library,’’ he begged. “I want to 
get a very important book.” 

“The library is closed because of the Thanksgiving 
holiday,” the librarian said. “I couldn’t possibly open 
gg 

“But I want a book, or else our Thanksgiving will 
be spoiled. Can’t you get it for me, please, please?” 

“Why, no, I can’t. But what book do you want so 
very badly?” 

“T want a book that tells how to open a turkey,” Tom 
said earnestly. ‘Mother is dead, and father bought a 
turkey for John and me, but now he doesn’t know how 
to get into it, and I want to get a book that will tell him 
how.” 

The librarian laughed, but her eyes were a little misty. 

“Don’t you think I might do even better than a book?” 

she-asked. “I know all about turkeys. I think I could 
‘open’ yours and roast it, too, for father and John and 
you, if you are willing to let me try.” 
. Oh, that would be fine!” Tom exclaimed. So the 
librarian, who knew just how, cleaned their turkey and 
stuffed it and roasted it and — helped them eat it when 
dinner was all ready! 


What relation were Tom and John? 

How old was Tom? How old was John? 

Which was the taller? How much? 

Why did they call their home a “men’s house”? 

What had their mother always done? se 

What did their father think about the Thanksgiving turkey? 
What made the boys feel hungry? 

What did father say in the morning? 
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No.6. Dressing up for Thanksgiving 


Who said he knew some one who weuld help? 
Where did he go? 

What did he find? Why? 

What did he do next? 

What did the librarian say? 

What did the boy tell her? 

Why did she laugh? Why were her eyes misty? 
What four things did the librarian do to help? 


Queries Did you try any of the individual desk stages? Did 
the children like the plan? How did the original reading lessons in- 
fluence the regular reading work? Describe some of the scenes 
the children work out. Do you ever try making the arithmetic 
lesson a reading lesson, too? What did your pupils like best 
this month? Send all letters and stories to Miss Angelina W. Wray, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 





Motion Verse for November 
Nellie H. Cromwell 


(To follow a series of talks to the little folks on how plants, birds, 
etc., prepare for the winter.) 


November is here, and what do we see? 

1 The leaves are fast falling from bush and from tree, 
For the trees’ baby leaf buds are going to rest 

In waterproof coats and warm blankets dressed. 

2 The flowers are fading — some die, but some 3 sleep 
Beneath the 4 white snow with their roots buried deep; 
And when flowers are gone, 5 butterflies all go, too. 
See the wise busy squirrel, 6 He’s working so fast 
That he’ll soon have enough nuts till spring-time to last! 
But the birdies7 are flying, away and away, 

Where’ the weather is warmer than ’tis here to-day. 


1 Raise hands, then lower with an eddying motion, to imitate 
leaves blown by the wind. 

2 Droop heads to left. 

3 On the word “sleep,” close eyes. 

4 Raise hands and bring down with all the fingers fluttering. 

5 Raise arms over head, palms inward; then turning hands back 
to back, lower arms to level of shoulders, to show how butterflies open 
and close wings. You do this twice. 

6 Pretend to have nut in right hand, put it in left cheek; repeat, 
placing the nut in right cheek. 

7 Raise arms to level of shoulders, and move up and down with 
free motion of hands from wrist, to imitate wing movement of birds, 
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“Wild Animals *’ 


For Santa Claus and Uncle Sam 


Bisjue Doll and Jack-in-the-box, Wooden Dog and Rag 
Cat and Penny Bank, the whole merry crew that make 
their perennial debut around the Christmas tree on Decem- 
ber 25, 8 A.M. (or earlier if the youngest nembers of the 
family have their way), were hit pretty hard by the war. 
“Made in Germany” Christmas presents for 1917 were 
more explosive than the largest popgun and their arrival 
“at the front’? occasioned ear-splitting din greater than 
any number of toy drums, horns and whistles. Germany 
was making Big Berthas for the Crown Prince instead of 
bisaue Minnas and Gretchens for Santa Claus. Needless 
to say, Santa Claus wouldn’t, in any case, have taken 
the responsibility for the good behavior of a 1917 Minna 
or Gretchen. Her flaxen-haired, blue-eyed innocence right 
have concealed a bomb 

In October, 1917, predictions in Los Angeles were rife 
that the world’s chief toy merchant would have to go 
into bankruptcy for lack of stock. When the Red Cross 
officials heard that rumor, they knew something must be 
done to avert such a calamity. They went straight to 
Santa Claus’s most intimate friends,the boys and girls 
(who, of course, were all Junior Members of the Red 
Cross, Pacific Division) and asked them to go into 
partnership with him. 

The Public School Branch C mmittee of the Red Cross 
Shop won the consent of the School Superintendent to 
these plans.. Then they visited each school and deter- 
mined, with the help of the Manual Training Supervisor, 
what toys each was best fitted to supply. The Committee 
Purchasing A ent supplied the schools with «materials as 
they needed them. 

In a little while, every school workshop in Los Angeles 
looked, sounded and smelled like a toy factory. Children 
were busily tracing the designs on wood, cutting them out 
with scroll-saws, pounding nails, dabbling in glues, mixing 
paint, applying “primer,” “brushing on” enamel — delving, 
in fact, into aJl the secrets of toy-making. Two months 
later “the output” was arriving by the wagon-load at the 
big new Red Cross Shop. By squads, by companies, by 
regiments, by divisions, the brilliant army was marshalled 
on wide gray shelves. Indians, policemen, soldiers, Red 


Cross nurses, geese and rabbits, lions, chickens, rhinoceroses 
we 


and kittens, ducks and automobiles and elephants — all 
stood stiffly at attention. Even the rabbit on wheels kept 
quiet and the “playing cat” forgot to chase her ball, 
while Punch didn’t dare try a “swat” at Judy. They 
were all waiting, eyes front, for the order to “Forward 
march” into some one’s Christmas stocking. 

The shop was filled with all sorts of articles made in 
the schools: pottery, hand-tooled leather, hammered brass 
and copper, jewelry, rag rugs, woven baskets, knitting bags, 
furniture, hand-woven laces, jams, jellies and cakes. More 
than 8000 articles had been made in the past two months. 
Crowds of holiday shoppers came and went. On the night 
before Christmas the long gray shelves were bare. The 
children had saved Santa Claus and given the Red Cross 
a Christmas present of $1586. 

Several toy merchants wanted to buy toys wholesale 
from the schools. Plainly there was a permanent call for 
the denizens of Toyland. So the Shop continued business 
after the holidays. Toy making has become a permanent 
school industry in Los Angeles. The boys and girls, in 
the ordinary pursuit of their education, are supplying a 


-real market and upholding the commercial honor of their 


country. 

Los Angeles was not the only city where school children 
supplied the Christmas trade. The Milwaukee School 
Bazaar, although it lasted only one day, handled as many 
articles as the Los Angeles Shop. Among them were many 
toys, dolls from every nation, Dutch villages and mena- 
geries. 

December is Bazaar Month on the Junior Red Cross 
program for 1918-1919. From the opening of the schools 
until the day of the sale, Junior members will be preparing 
“stock” in art classes, in school work-shops, in the sewing 
and millinery hours. They wil] do better school work tlian 
ever before, to make their products the best in the markets. 
They will put their heartsinto this work for Santa Claus 
and Uncle Sam, and they will put many silver dollars into 
the Junior Red Cross School Fund. 


fa) 


; (Note Directions and designs for making toys will be inclu:ied 
in the Teachers’ Manual, published by the American Red Cross ‘or 
the Bureau of Junior Membership. This Manual will be issued 
without charge to teachers in Red Cross School Auxiliaries.) 
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“Useful Toys” 


Toy Making in School Manual Training Classes 


Technical Directions 
GENERAL PURPOSES 

To practicalize manual] training work in the schools by 
raising its educational, artistic and practical] qualities to a 
marketable standard. 

To enable every child to make toys and other things of 
salable qualities, “learning and earning” both in school 
and at home, and thereby fostering a national industry 
in the United States. 


SPECIFIC PRESENT PURFOSE 
To concentrate the efforts of manual training work in 


the school for war purposes, holding bazaars where chil- 
dren’s productions may be sold and the proceeds turned 
over to the Red Cross. 

The work herein specified consists of: 


1 PAINTED Woop Toys 
2 PAINTED VOGUE ARTICLES 


Toys are practical articles. Vogue articles are"not toys, 
but they are objects of different practical uses. The 
designs of these toys and articles are characterized yby 
a freedom from adherence to accepted styles, such as 
Mission style, Renaissance, etc. These toys and articles 
_are revivals of national 





“Some of Our Prominent Citizens” 


ST 


art instincts, expressing 
freedom in design and color, 
and embodying humor, cari- 
cature, quaintness, jndivid- 
uality, joy and art. 

The field for such toys 
and articles is linfinite. 
The educational fpossibili- 
ties and practical results 
of such work are equally 
incalculable The !Ameri- 
can people possess? just ‘the 
qualities to find endless 
expression through this kind 
of work. 


PaInTED Woop Toys 

These toys are of{two 
classes: 

1 Stationary Toys Toys 
made by combining” two or 
more pieces .of material, 
glued, nailed and screwed 
together and brilliantly col- 
ored. 

(Continued on page 600) 
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Author of “A Study of Fairy Tales” 
(Book rights reserved) 


THE;TWO_SISTERS —A NORSE TALE 


Teacher The assignment for to-day was the Norse 
fairy tale, “The Two Step-Sisters,” which you were asked 
to read carefully in “Tales from the Norse,” by Sir George 
W. Dasent, Routledge, published in the United States 
by E. P. Dutton and Company. 

The first thing necessary in our study of Norse tales, it 

seems, is to realize the nature setting and the general char- 
acteristics of a people who lived face to face with nature. 
Their environment had a great influence upon the moods 
of the people and tended to form a sublime and profound 
conception of the universe. We must see a country of 
deeply indented gleaming friths under a constant biue 
sky, rushing rivers, and strong sudden waterfalls, steep 
hillsides, long ridges of fells, peaks and needles rising 
above them, hanging glaciers and wreaths of snow, tower- 
ing pine and birch forests and green spots in the midst of 
the [forests. winding dales and upland lakes, and many 
birds and beasts in such close intercourse with mankind 
as to seem like friends. We must see the change of their 
seasons, the brilliant flashing of the twilight summer nights, 
the dazzling blinding snow of the autumn storms, the 
clear cheerful cold and frost of winter and its joy of sledging. 
We would expect a people living thus to be strong, honest 
and manly, deep and earnest, simple, free, and unsub- 
dued. We find them sometimes rough and rude, but with 
strong faith, truth, sincerity, and natural affection. They 
were characterized by thought, by reflection, by a brood- 
ing heart, and by a sense of tragedy and fate. They held 
a great veneration for woman as the help-meet of man, 
capable in the domestic arts, to weave and sew and spin, 
to bake and brew. They believed a nation could become 
strong by making war on others, but at home there must 
befpeace and industry. -They possessed a bold, outspoken 
humor. They had much physical and mora] courage. 
They were trained to overcome many natural difficulties, 
they were constantly in conflict with their giants. And 
morally, in the midst of every difficulty and danger, they 
made the best with what they had and kept a good face. 
They believed that modesty, endurance, and ability, sooner 
orflater, would reap their reward. The great sin against 
God, man, or the state was deceitfulness. 
FP. Before looking at the tale, “The Two Step-Sisters,” 
afterghaving read the Norse tales, suppose you mention 
thosejbest suited for work in the grades, pointing out any 
particular value and starring the best tales. We will 
omit,those for the kindergarten and grade I as they are 
listed in the author’s “A Study of Fairy Tales.” 


Pupil Il *TxHe Two Srep-Sisters. Study for nature 
beauty. Dramatize. 

*TRUE AND UNTRUE. Gives idea of Norse animals. 
Good story of the bear, the king of Norse animals. 
Could be dramatized. 

*Wuy THE SEA Is SALT. Pourquois myth. One of 
the best Norse tales. A Christmas tale. 

*Tue TwetveE Witp Ducks. Similar to Andersen’s 
Witp Swans 4nd Grimm’s TWELVE BROTHERS. 
*Tue Fox as HerpsMAN. Cmulative beast tale. 

A pourquois myth. 

*Tue Cat oN THE DovreFeLt. Troll tale proper. 

*THe Lap wHO WENT TO THE NorTH WIND. 
Gives Norse idea of the north wind. Very good 
in structure. 

*Lorp Peter. Parallel to Puss iv Boots. 





Ill *TxHEe Two StTep-SIsTERs. 

* TRUE AND UNTRUE. 

*THE THREE Aunts. Parallel to Tom, Tir, Tor. 

*East 0’ THE SUN AND WEST 0’ THE Moon. Tek 
of the four winds. Study for beauty, beast motifs 
and structure. Dramatize. 

PRINCESS ON THE GLASs HILL. 

GUDBRAND ON THE HILLSIDE. Nonsense tale. 

Boots AND THE TROLL. A good troll story. 

*DappLecRim. Affine hero-story of a horse. 


Cinderella Paralle) 


IV THe Grant Wuo Hap No Heart In His Bopy. 
Giant Story. 

*SHORTSHANKS. Delightful. Dramatize. Parallel in 
PETER, PAUL, AND Espen. Refer to THE Kino op 
THE GOLDEN RIVER, by Ruskin. 

SorIA Moria Castte. Read for beauty. Could be 

dramatized. 

T. A number of other tales might be read, but you 
_ mentioned those most worthy the attention of chil- 

en. 

The tale which we are to study to-day, “The Two Step- 
Sisters,” has a number of parallels. It is the same as 
Perrault’s “Toads and Diamonds,” Grimm’s “The Three 
Little Men in the Wood,” and “Frau Holle,” and the 
English “The Old Witch,” given by Joseph Jacobs. 
It is especially interesting, for its atmosphere of nature 
beauty, for its cante-fable form, for its friendly Birds, and 
the Merchant of Venice motif of the three caskets. 

In looking at the tale, “The Two Step-Sisters,” we might 
first glance through it to notice any distinctly Norse 
elements. Perhaps we can do this most easily by beginning 
with the characters, as the two Sisters are distinctly drawn. 
This is one of those tales which contain two parallel plots 
and two main characters contrasted. Will Miss M. 
please name the characters? 

P. A Woman, her Daughter, a Man, his Daughter, 
and an old Woman and her Daughter, who were Trolls. 

P. You would have to consider the animal and 
nature characters here also: the Hedge, the Brindled 
Cow, the Sheep, the Apple-Tree, and the Birds. 

T. The Man does not appear in the story. 
the character of the Woman? 

P. She wasjealous and unjust. She gave her Husband’s 
Daughter bristles instead of flax with which to spin 
and she never would be pleased with anything she did 
She was spiteful. She refused to let this Daughter retum 
to the house. She was greedy for riches and envied the 
gold and silver she saw her have. She was also selfish, 
wanting all the good things for her own daughter 

T. The Husband’s Daughter is a good expre: 
the Norse conception of the good woman. What 
notice about her? 

P. She was brisk and ready. She was humble, she 
accepted bristles instead of flax with which to spin. She 
had moral courage to keep her promise, she went down 
the well when she had previously agreed to do so. She 
had physical courage to go down the well. She was very 
willing and obedient, she did just what the Hedye, the 
Cow, the Sheep, and the Apple-Tree asked her, she was 
helpful. She forgot herself in her eagerness to help them. 
She had faith and endurance to continue her journey till 
she reached a house. She was strong to beg to stay at the 
Troll’s house when at first refused. She showed good 
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judgment, reserve and restraint, to keep her thoughts 
to herself when the Trol] assigned difficult tasks. She 
faced every difficulty with faith, hope, and a certain pur- 

to overcome it. She was willing to be helped and 
could understand what the Birds told her, and she obeyed 
them. She helped herself as far as she was able. When 
she came to what seemed impossible she looked for out- 
side help to accomplish the difficult thing. She was capable, 
she could carry water, milk cows, and wash wool. She 
knew how to choose the right casket. The supernatural 
powers smiled upon her, the Hedge, the Cow, the Sheep, 
the ..pple-Tree, and the Birds al] helped her and told her 
what to do. She was naturally neat and clean. She did 
things out of the natural goodness of her heart and she 
received the reward for her faithfulness and endurance. 

T. Let us hear now about the Woman’s Daughter. 

P. She was dullandlazy. She was envious and quarrel- 
some. She was selfish, always wanting the best for her- 
self. She was eager for riches. She lacked physical 
Courage, had to be thrown down the well. She was un- 
willing to help the characters she met in the Jand of the 
Trolls and she was careless to obey them. She was unkind 
and inconsiderate. She would not listen to the 
Birds and was cruel to them. She was too proud to 
do dirty work. She could not choose the right casket. 
She received the reward for her faithlessness and heed- 
lessricss. 

T. What do you notice about the Troll? 

P. She lived at the bottom of the well. Trolls always 
lived in the inner recesses of the fells and owned the mineral] 
kingdom. Below the earth there was a land of meadows 
and fields, hills, hedges, trees, and cattle. The Troll and 
her Daughter could not do their own work so they had to 
employ a human maid who could milk, clean up, carry 
water, wash clothes, etc. She possessed much riches, 
silver and gold, which she put in caskets. She felt hostile 
to the human maid who could do everything and envious 
of her. Her animals and trees and hedges were enchanted, 
under a magic power. She seems to be a degenerated 
Frigga. Her casket had the faculty of continually pro- 
ducing gold, like Frodi’s wishing quern, which ground 
peace and gold, and Odin’s magic ring, Droppner, which 
shed twelve other gold rings, both of which appear frequently 
in Norse tales in modified forms. 

T. Let us see if we can form a drama out of this tale. 
You might first give the outline of the drama: 


P. Acti. Griselda and Elizabeth 
SceNnE I Griselda in Troll-Land 
ScenE II Griselda as Maid 
ScenE III Griselda’s Return through Troll- 
Land 


Act III Griselda Home Again 
ScenE I The Blue Casket 


Act IV Elizabeth’s Adventure 
ScenE I Elizabeth in Troll-Land 
ScenE II Elizabeth as Maid 


Act V_ Elizabeth’s Return Home 


ScenE I The Red Casket 
The Two Sisters*—A Drama 
ACT I 


Griselda and Elizabeth 
ScENE I— The Spinning Match 
The Side of the Well 
Two Girls, Griselda and Elisabeth, Spinning 


Ejizabeth I don’t know how it is, you’re always so 


"Per Eitan See Donte s8 Be se “The Two Step-Sisters,” in the drama 
ir George W. Dasent. 
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quick and sharp, but still I’m not afraid to spin a match 
with you. 

Griselda I have nothing to spin with but bristles instead 
of flax, but I will try. 

Elizabeth And the one whose thread shall snap first 
must go down the wel]. Then we shall see what we shall 
see. 

Griselda I’m agreed. (Both spin hard.) There goes 
my thread and I must go down the well! (Sfarls to go 
down.) 

Elizabeth (Aside) I do not know what you may see, 
but you’ll never come back, I’d say that! 


ACT II 
Griselda’s Adventure 
ScENE I Griselda in Troll-Land 
At the Bottom of the Well. A Wide Fair Green Mead 
Griselda, Hedge, Cow, Sheep, and Apple-Tree 


Griselda What a fair, green mead and how far and 
wide I can see! I'll walk ona bit. Ah, here is a Hedge! 

Hedge Ah! fair Lassie, don’t tread hard on me, pray 
don’t and I’l] help you another time, that I will! 

Griselda Iwill make myself as light as I canand tread so 
carefully that I do not touch a twig. Then I will walk 
on a bit farther. Here is a brindled Cow with a milking- 
pail on her horns. She is such a large beautiful Cow! 

Cow Ah! be so good as to milk me, my good Lassie, 
I’m so ful] of milk. Drink as much as you please and 
throw the rest over my hoofs, and see if I don’t help you 
some day. 

Griselda Very well, pretty Cow, I’ll take down the pail. 
(Milks) I never saw the miJk spout into the pail so fast. 
Now I may drink unti] my thirst is slaked. The rest I 
will throw over your hoofs and then I wil) hang the pail 
on yourhorns. Good-bye, Cow, I must goon a little farther. 
There is a big Wether with such thick wool it hangs down 
and draggles after him on the ground. And on one side 
of hishorns hangs a great pair of shears. 

Sheep Ah! please clip off my wool, kind Lassie, for 
here I go about with all this wool and catch up everything 
I meet; and besides it’s so warm I’m almost choked. 
Take as much of the fleece as you please, and twist the 
rest round my neck, and see if I don’t help you some day. 

Griselda Very well, woolly Sheep, I will help youl! 
Lay yourself down on my lap and keep quite still and I 
will clip you so neatly there will not be a scratch on your 
skin. I will take this wool you give me and the rest I 
will twist round your neck. Good-bye, dear Sheep, I must 
walk a little farther. Here is a beautiful Apple-Tree laden 
with apples. All its branches bend to the ground and 
beside its trunk I see a slender pole. 

Apple-Tree Ah! strong Lassie, do be so good as to pluck 
my apples off me, so that my branches may straighten 
themselves again, for it’s bad work to stand so crooked; 
but when you beat them down don’t strike me too hard. 
Then eat as many as you please, lay the rest round my 
root, and see if I don’t help you some day or other. 

Griselda Oh, yes, Apple-Tree, I'l] help you! I’ll pluck 
all I can reach with my hands. Then I’l] take the pole 
and knock down the rest. Your apples taste very good 
and I thank you for giving me all I caneat. These I’ll 
lay neatly round your root. Good-bye; I{must ] walk 
on much farther. 


ScENE II — Griselda as Maid 
Mother Troll’s Farm-house. A Welland Barn near by 
Griselda, Mother Troll, and the Little Birds 


Griselda ‘There is a big farm-house. I’J] just knock 
and see who lives there. I have walked such a long way 
I should like to find a stopping-place. (Knocks) My 
good Woman, could I get a place here to work for you? 

Mother Troll Oh, it’s no use your trying! We’ve 
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dpe « ever so many maids, but none of them was worth her 
salt. 

_Griselda But,-my dear Woman, only take me on trial. 
I am sure I can do your work for I have done so many 
hard things at home for my mother, more than you could 
think of, I am sure. 

Mother Troll Well, I will let you stay. You may do 
‘things for my Daughter and me. We’ll see what you can 
do.- First take this. sieve and fetch water in it. 

Griselda (goes) It is very strange to fetch water in 
a sieve. But I will say nothing. I will go to the well. 
Perhaps there I shall find out how to do it. 

Little Birds Daub in clay, 

Stuff in straw! 
Daub in clay, 
Stuff in, straw! 


Griselda 1 will do what you say. Little Birds. And 
now I: can carry water in a sieve well enough. I wonder 
what Mother Troll will say. Here is your sieve of water, 
Mother Troll! 

Mother Troll This you haven’t learned out of your 
own head! Now you may go into the byre to pitch out 
the straw and milk the kine. 

Griselda Yes, Mother Troll. I will go to the barn. 
Here is the pitch-fork, but it is so long and heavy I cannot 
stir it, much less work with it. What to do about it I 
do not know. 

Little Birds Take the broomstick and toss out a little 
and all the rest will fly after it. 

Griselda I will do what you say. Is that not wonder- 
ful? As soon as ever I began with the broomstick the 
byre became as clean as if it had been swept and washed. 
Now I must milk the kine. But they are so restless, they 
kick and frisk so there is no getting near them. I wish 
the Birds would tell me what to do! Listen, I hear them 
sing outside! 

Little Birds A little drop, a tiny sup, 

Fo: the little Birds to drink it up. 

Griselda I will do what you say. Here, Birds, I will 
put outside this tiny drop for you. And now I can milk 
my kine for they al] stand stil], they do not kick nor 
frisk, nor even lift a Jeg. I wonder what Mother Troll 
will say. Here, Mother Troll, is your milk! 

Mother Troll This you haven’t learned out of your 
own head! 
it white. 

Griselda (Aside) I have never seen or heard of any 
one who could wash black woo] white. But I will say 
nothing and take it to the well. Perhaps the Birds will 
tellme. Ihear them singing now. 

Littly Birds Take it and dip it into the great butt 

‘which stands there. 

Griselda I will do what you say. Is it not wonderful? 
Out it has come as white as snow. I wil] take it home. 
Here, Mother Troll, is your wool! 

Motheer Troll Well I never! It’s no good keeping 
you. You can do everything and at Jast you’l] be the 
plague of my life! We’d best part, so take your wages 
and be off! Here are three caskets, one red, one green, 
and one blue. Choose one as wages for your services. 

Griselda I do not know which I should take. But 
I hear my friends, the Little Birds, singing! 

Little Birds Don’t take the red, don’t take the green, 

' But take the blue, where may be seen 
Three little crosses all in a row; 
We saw the marks and so we know. 

Griselda I'll do what you say. I take the blue. 

Mother Troll Bad luck to you then! See if I don’t 
make you pay for this! Be off! MHere’s a send-off! 
(Throws an iron bar after her.) 

Griselda If my friends, the Birds, had not told me to 
jump behind the door and hide myself that iron bar would 
have killed me. I must find my way home and take back 

I wonder what is in it! 


safely my precious casket. 
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But now, just take this black wool and wash ° 
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ScENE III —Griselda’s Return through Troll-Layid 
A Fair Green Mead 


Griselda, A pple-Tree, Mother Troll, Sheep, Cow, Hedge 
Griselda Oh, I’m so frightened! I hear an aywfy| 
clatter behind me on the road! That must be {other 


Troll and her Daughter coming after me! 
Apple-Tree Come hither to me, Lassie, do you hear? 
I’ll help you; get under my branches and hide, for they 


catch you they’l] tear you to death and take the <asket 
from you. 
Mother Troll Have you seen any Lassie pass this 


way, you Apple-Tree? 
Appe-Tree Yes, yes! She ran by here an hour ago; 
but now she’s got so far ahead you'll never catch her up, 


Mother Troll Well, then, I guess we’ll turn back and 
go home again. 

Griselda Good-bye, Apple-Tree, I will walk on a bit 
now. I’m getting so frightened. I hear an awful clatter 
beginning in the road behind me. It must be old Mother 


Troll who has thought better of it. What shall I do? 

Sheep Come hither to me, Lassie, and I will help you, 
Hide yourself under my fleece and then they’!] not see 
you. Else they’ll take away the casket and hurt you. 

Mother Troll Wave you seen any Lassie pass here, you 
Sheep? 

Sheel Ovyes, I saw one an hour ago, but she ran 
fast you'll never catch her. 

Mother Troll Well, I guess we’ll turn round 
home. 

Griselda Good-bye, Sheep. I must walk on a little 
farther. NowI hear that awful clatter again on the road 
behind me. Who will help me now? It must be Mother 
Troll. 

Cow Come hither to me, Lassie, and 1’!] help you to 
hide yourself or Mother Troll will come to take away your 
casket and: harm you. 

Mother Troll Have you seen any Lassie pass here, 
you Cow? 

Cow Yes, I saw one an hour ago, but she’s far away 
now, for she ran so fast I don’t think you’ll ever catch 
her up! ; 

Mother Troll Well, I guess we must turn round and go 
home again. 

Griselda Good-bye, Cow. I must go on a long, long 
way before I get home, so I’d better be off. I hear that 
awiul clatter again. I am so scared and frightened, for 
I know Mother yTrol] and her Daughter have changed 
their minds again. 

Hedge Come hither to me, Lassie, and I’ll help you. 
Creep under my twigs so that they can’t see you. Else 
they’l] take the casket from you and harm you. 

Mother Trolt Wave you seen any Lassie pass this way, 
you Hedge? 

Hedge No, I haven’t seen any Lassie. 
see I’m pretty broad and so big and tal] you’d better 
twice before crossing me. 

Mother Troll Well, I guess we must turn home 
This is too much for me. 

Griselda Good-bye, Hedge, I must leave you now. 
I shall soon be home, for I haven’t very far to go 


and go 


And you can 
think 


gain. 


ACT Ill 
Griselda Home Agan 


ScENE — The Blue Casket 
A Poor Hut 


Griselda, her Mother, and Elizabeth 


Griselda This is not much of a house, but my } other 
and Elizabeth have béen more spiteful than ever since 


I came back They drove me out here. I can sc-ub it 
neat and clean. Now I’ll open my casket just to see what 
I got for my wages. Oh — the lovely things! An‘ how 
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the silver and gold come streaming out! I wil hang some 
of the beautiful things on my walls. This little room will 
soon look ‘ike a small pa'ace. I never expected to have 
so much gold and silver. I sha!] feel I am living in the 
golden age, when{the gods 


With golden tablets in the garden 
Glad they played, 
Nor{was there to the valiant gods 
Want of gold. — Voluspa — Elder Edda 
or when, 
On the green they played 
In joyful mood, 
Nor knew at all 
The want of gold, 
Until there came 
Three giant maids 
From Jotunheim. — Voluspa — Elder Edda 


That must have been a glorious time in which to live. 
I will look out my little window. I love to see the wind 
sweep over the tree-tops. 


Hresvelger is his name 
Who at the end of heaven sits, 
A giant in an eagle’s plumage: 
From his wings comes, 
It is said, the wind 
That over all men passes. 
— Lay of Vafthrudner — Elder Edda 


I am not lonely here, I have Skinfaxe or Hrimfaxe always 
for; company. 


Skinfaxe he is named 

That the bright day draws 

Forth over human kind; 

Of coursers he is best accounted 
Among faring men; 

Ever sheds light that horse’s mane. 
Hrimfaxe he is called 

That each night draws forth 


Over the beneficent powers; 
He from his bit lets fall 
Drops every morn 
Whence in the dell comes dew. 
— Lay of Vafthrudner — Elder Edda 


It certainly was strange to get such good wages through 
gong down ,the wel. The wel must have been magic 
like Mimer’s well where w:t and wisdom were hid. That 
was where Odin lost his one eye when he dank Mimer’s 
mead and wth it obtained fresh wisdom. The last t me 
the M'‘nstrel was heré he sang so many w:se songs of Odin. 
Iw:sh I could remember them al. 


A better burthen 

Ne man bears on the way 

Than much good sense; 

That is thought better than riches 
In a strange place; 

Such is the recourse of the indigent. 


A cowardly man 
Thinks he will ever live 
If warfare he avoids; 
But old age will 
Give him no peace 
Though spears may spare him. 
— Havamal — Elder Edda* 


But here come my Mother and Elizabeth It is time 
that I show some wisdom that I have got from this 
well. 

Mother Griselda, tell us what k'nd of a place had the 
o'd Woman at the Bottom of the Well? 

Griselda Oh, you can see, when I got such wages! 
’Twas such a family and such a mistress to serve, you 
couldn’t find their like anywhere! 

Elizabeth Come, Griselda, let us have another spinning- 

(Continued on page 604) 


* The quotations from the Eddas may be found in ‘‘ Norse Mythology,” by R B. 
Anderson, published by Scott, Foresman & Co. Permission for their use has been 
gererously given by the publishers of the book. 
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Helps for the Arithmetic Teacher _ III 


A Monthly Department Conducted by Marion Paine Stevens 
Ethical Culture Schcol, New York City 


Contest Letters 


PRIMARY EDUCATION offers a prize of $2 each month for 
the best letter sent in on a specified subject. 

Subject for February: “How to Teach Children to Tell 
Time.” 

Letter due by November 15. 

Subject for March: ‘What Arithmetic shall be Required 
in the First Grade?” 

(This is a subject concerning which there are varied 
views. First and Second Grade teachers and Primary 
supervisors are urged to give an opinion.) 

Letter due by December 15. 
Address all contest letters or letters of any kind about 
arithmetic to 
MARION PAINE STEVENS 
Care of Primary EDUCATION, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 


Books for Those Who Teach 
| Primary Arithmetic 


All good teachers feel the need of a professional library. 
Such a library need not be a large one. A five-foot shelf 
of well selected and much read volumes profits the owner 
more than a roomful of books chosen in a haphazard 
manner and seldom used. 

My purpose this month is to introduce to teachers of 
primary arithmetic a few books which will be of value in 
their work. It is hoped that enough is said about each 
one to make intelligent choice easy. Any of these books 
can be purchased from the Boston, New York, or Chicago 
office of its publishers. 


1 Tae TEACHING oF Prmary ARITHMETIC — By Henry Suzszallo 
One of the Riverside Educational Monographs, published by 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 118 pages. Price, 60 cents 


This little monograph of about a hundred pages declares 
itself on the title page to be “a critical study of recent 
tendencies in method”; and in the first paragraph of 
Chapter One, “It is the function of this study to convey 
some notion of the methods employed in teaching mathe- 
matics in the first six grades of the American elementary 
school. This discussion will be limited to the 
period of school life in which the tools of arithmetic are 
acquired.” 

Professor David Eugene Smith, in his Introduction, says 
that it “sets forth in clear language the present status of 
primary arithmetic in the more thoughtful educational 
circles in this country.” 

“Clear language” it certainly contains; and a clear plan 
of presentation as well, for the twelve chapters are sub- 
divided by occasional sub-headings, which lead the reader’s 
thought toward what is to come. 

The former custom of teaching arithmetic as the be- 
ginning of a science, in a ‘‘logical” instead of a “psycho- 
logical” way is discussed. This is followed by chapters on 
the aims of arithmetic teaching, the methods of arithmetic 
teaching, objective work, rationalization, the use of devices 
and “crutches,” examples and problems. 

Anumber of Professor Suzzallo’s sentences and paragraphs 
on two of these’ subjects, Objective Work and Problems, 
are given below. , 


Objective Teaching 


“The first fact which is noted in observing objective 
teaching is the artificiality of the materials employed. 
Primary children count, add, etc., with things they will 
never be concerned with in life. Lentils, sticks, tablets, 
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and the like, are the stock objective stuff of the sc 
and to a considerable degree this will always be the 
Cheap and convenient materials suitable for indi, 
manipulation on the top of a school desk are not plentiful, 
But instances where better and more normal mz» ‘erigl 
has been used are frequent enough in the best schouls to 
warrant the belief that more could be done in this dir: ction 
in the average classroom. The playing at store, the use 
of actual applications of the tables of weights and measures 
are cases that might be cited.” 

“The quality of the teaching use of objects is likewise 
open to serious criticism. Object teaching is a device, so 
successful, as against prior non-objective teaching, that 
it has come to be a standard of instruction, as wel! as a 
means. So long as objects—any convenient objects — 
are used, the teaching is regarded as good.” 

‘ With some of the best teachers in the lowest grades, 
it is no longer unusual to see children moving about in 
all sorts of play designed to add reality to, and increase 
interest in, number facts.” 

“It is in no small measure due to this better use of 
material that the progressive teacher is gaining power 
throughout the elementary grades.” 

“When he [the child] has found the fact, he has already 
learned it! Further drill or review is not primary, but 
simply supplementary —a further guarantee of, the per- 
sistence of the impression.’ 


Problems 


“When a child fails in a problem assigned from the 
text-book, the source of error may be one or more of 
three phases: (1) In failing to get the meaning of the 
language used to describe the details of the situation; 
(2) in failing to reason out what needs to be done to solve 
the situation; (3) in failing to make an accurate calcula- 
tion. The first is a matter of language; the second, one 
of reasoning; the third, one of memorization.” 

“Daily it becomes recognized with greater clearness 
that right reasoning depends upon a comprehension of 
the facts of the case, and the facts of the case in point 
must be within the experience of the child. This is the 
only way in which a problem can be real and concrete to 
him.” 

“With proper artfulness, an imagined problem may be 
even more vital and real] to the child than one taken from 
life — as a situation in a drama may be more appealing 
and real to a child than one on the street ” 

“{Problems] made up by the teacher call attention to 
what is too often forgotten, that the educative process in 
school may be artful without becoming artificial. Teaching 
is art, and when well done is not less effective for the 
fact.” 


ools, 
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2 How To TEAcH ARITHMETIC — By Brown and Coffman 
A Manual for Teachers and a Text-book for Normal Schools 
Peterson, 369 pages, price, $1.25 


20m, 

The purpose and scope of this book are well stai./ in 
its preface: ; 

“This book was written for the purpose of impr: ving 
the teaching of arithmetic. That arithmetic is poorly t» .ght 
is indicated by the fact that a larger percentage of ch':.'ren 
fail in it than in any other subject. The experien « of 
the authors in training prospective teachers and i). in- 
stitute work confirms them in the oponion that the “ub- 
ject is suffering partly because many teachers la‘:. iD- 
struction in its theories, methods and devices. [he 
authors do not assume that method can be substi’ 't 
for scholarship, but they do contend that teachers, as 4 
class, want and need definite advice in the teachi : of 
arithmetic. The demands of reading circles, of spvcial 
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methods classes in normal schools and in normal high 
schools, and of supervisors, but more especially the 
needs of the classroom teacher, were kept in mind in 
the pveparation of this book.” . . 

This book was not written to exploit any particular 
text-.00k, or theory, or method. It is a simple and 
accurate exposition of the best methods employed in 
teach'ng the subject to-day. 

The book consists of three parts: Part I treats of the 
history of arithmetic and the contributions recent scientific 
studics have made toward standardizing the subject; in 
Part iI there appears a treatment of certain fundamental 
princ‘ples and ideas that apply to arithmetic in general; 
and in Part III the methods involved in teaching the 
yario:s topics or divisions of the ordinary text-book in 
arith:aetic are described in detail.” 

3 ‘we PsycHoLocy or NumBer — By McLellan and Dewey. D. 
Apple:on & Co. 

his book was written a number of years ago. It is 
undeniably hard reading—a book to be thoroughly 
mastered, not superficially read. The book is recom- 
menced only to those who wish to dig deep into the sub- 
ject of arithmetic. ; 

One interesting idea advanced by the authors is that 
arithmetic should be taught by placing great emphasis 
on measurement as the basis of number ideas. This in- 
dudes, also, counting, because “measuring is counting, 
and counting is measuring. When we count we measure. 
When we measure we count. So arithmetic is counting 
or measuring.” 

4 Numser GAMes ror Primary Grapes — By Harris and Waldo 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago, 118 pages 

As the authors say in their Foreword, “Number games 
are not to take the place of the regular arithmetic work, 
but are to enliven it and to create an active interest in 
number by applying it through experience. . . . Num- 
ber games offer a natural and an attractive means to 
an end by helping the memory, demanding alert attention, 
strengthening the reasoning power, and securing rapidity 
and accuracy in computation.” 

Without preamble, description of the game begins, and 
they are real games which the children will profit by 
and enjoy. Fifty-eight are given in all, and there are 
many drawings and pictures to help out. A valuable 
feature is the introductory paragraph before each game, 
describing the material needed in playing it. Some of 
the games are not new, but all are helpful and interesting 
to primary children. 


5 THe TEACHING or AritHmetic— By J. W. A. Young. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York, 346 pages, price, $1.50 


The book is a standard and complete one. Illustrative 
of the valuable matter which it contains are the aims of 
arithmetic study given in pages 17 to 46. According to 
the author, there are twelve. Mathematics, he says, ex- 
emplifies most typically, clearly, and simply certain modes 
of thought which are of the utmost importance to everyone. 

1 It gives elementary training in grasping a situation 
and perceiving correctly the state of affairs. 

2 It trains to draw conclusions which are certain; 
+. d in difficulty; can be applied to other situations. 

It also trains to generalize. 

It teaches the use of a symbolic language. 

It admits of completion of a topic very easily. 

It early gives opportunity for independent die. =. 
It cultivates respect for truth. 

It develops the habit of self-scrutiny. 

It has beauties of sympathy and proportion (an 
esthetic. side). 

10 It develops imagination. 

li It cultivates the power of attention. 

12 It fosters habits of neatness and accuracy. 

In addition to the more theoretical chapters, there are 
others which treat of the practical teaching side of arith- 
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6 Tae Teacuinc or ArtrameTic— By David Eugene Smith 
Ginn & Cc., Boston, 120 pages, price, $1.00 

Professor Smith’s series of arithmetics and his scholarly 
contributions to the literature of mathematics are well 
known. In the teacher’s manual which we are now dis- 
cussing, he gives in short, readable form a résumé of ele- 
mentary mathematics which should be owned by every 
elementary school teacher. In addition to his authoritative 
chapters on Technique, Method, Analysis, Oral and Written 
Arithmetic, and so on, are eight concluding chapters which 
take up the curriculum in each of the eight years of the 
elementary schoel. Splendid bibliographies accompany 
many of the twenty-two chapters. 


CONTEST LETTERS 


Subject — The Book that has Helped Me Most 
in my Arithmetic Teaching 


(Prize Letter) 


I am a teacher of a primary room which consists of 
beginners, first and second grades, and my letter will be 
confined to these three grades. 

During the first three years of a child’s life in school, 
it seems to me that reading is the most important subject 
and should be most emphasized. Yet language, spelling, 


writing and numbers follow close in succession and should ~ 


be made equally interesting for the child. 

I have never found an Arithmetic which I feel is exactly 
suited to the children of these grades. The Outline which 
I follow is taken from the State Course of Study. The 
work in these grades consists mostly in counting, addition 
and subtraction of the combinations, and a little of division 
and multiplication. It is mostly drill and review of the 
same things, and unless it is made interesting and attractive 
it becomes monotonous to the children. 

The only kind of a book suitable for this would be one 
principally made up of games to be used for the recitation 
period and interesting and educative seat work. Then 
the teacher could use her own originality in adapting 
the games and seat work to her own particular pupils. 
The book which helps me most in this, is one I have made 
myself and which I call my number scrap-book. Every 
year since I have been teaching, I have cut out the games 
and suggestions given in Primary Epucation. These I 
have pasted in a book, and when I see interest in number 
class lagging, I refer to my scrap-book for new games. 
You should see the interest then! I find the games and 
suggestions given by other teachers, who have had experi- 
ence, far more practical than those compiled in book form, 
which carry out some theory. The main thing is to make 
the child like his number work so later on he won’t dread 
“Rithmetic.’’ 

SARAH A. EDWARDS 
Alexandria, Nebraska 
, 


“First Journeys in Numberland,” by Harris and Waldo, 
is a very good book, decidedly modern. In the Stone 
and Millis “Arithmetic for Primary Grades,” you will 
find the group idea is good. It is the ‘Primary Arith- 
metic,”’ by Colaw and Ellwood, where you can find number 
correlation in detail fer each number. In fact, there are 
many good things offered in the new arithmetic. 

But if I were to tell you the book that has helped me 
most in my arithmetic teaching, I should say David Eugene 
Smith’s “Teaching of Elementary Mathematics.” After 
reading this, you can judge good arithmetics, you can 
make lessons “interesting, informational and practical, “f 
and still not violate the arithmetical requirements of your 
school. Then, too, if the Board of Education does not 
furnish a few desk copies for reference, and if your pocket- 
book cannot spare the money for the arithmetics you 
want, you can introduce problems with local coloring 
yourself. Dr. Smith’s book will give you the inspiration. 
You will find yourself working out many interesting 
things and overcoming many difficulties. You will find 
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the children taking a keen interest. Arithmetic will no 
longer be a subject to be dreaded by pupil and teacher. 
Bess Dixon 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


The book that has helped me most in teaching arithmetic 
is Walsh’s “‘New Grammar School Arithmetic.” 

The reason I like this book is that the written exer- 
cises contain such a variety of short problems. Frequent 
reviews are given in both oral and written arithmetic. 

This provides a good test of the pupil’s ability to reason 
well. He gains in power to work independent of help. 
This is desirable. 

The problems are explained in a simple way. I have 
tried other books, but I think my pupils have made more 
progress when I used the above named book. I got more 
definite results. The pupils also wrote problems of their 
own. 

Klapper’s “Method of Teaching Arithmetic,” is helpful 
for the teacher in learning how to present the subject. 

(Rural School Work) Flint, Mich. 

In addition to Contest Letters, we publish this month 
a number of letters recently received on a variety of 
subjects. 

In reply to the June letter of B. M., Montreal, Canada, 
for help in suggesting a book of guidance in teaching 
multiplication and division to first grade children, these 
will answer, also, the following request: 


As I am a primary teacher, I am writing to you, if you 
will be so kind, to suggest devices in the teaching of primary 
arithmetic. If you could suggest a book to which I might 
refer, it would be most appreciated. I am interested a 
great deal in the teaching of addition and subtraction 
facts and their presentation. I use PRIMARY EDUCATION 
and find helps there. 

If you could -furnish information, I would be much 
pleased. 

BERTHA G. ENLUND, 
Trumbull, Conn. 


After reading the letter from the teacher in Montreal, 
in the June Primary Epvucation, I would like to suggest 
as a helpful book, ‘‘ Number by Development” (Primary), 
by John C. Gray. It is published by J.-B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 

I have taught first grade for many years, teaching only 
the addition and subtraction in number work, but this 
year I have followed the method exactly as planned in 
the book mentioned, and have covered the four processes 
as far as ten in twenty-six weeks, and was pleased with 
the results. 

* M. BertHa Drown, 
Nashua, N. H. 
Dear Editor 

In your issue for June, a letter signed B: M., Montreal, 
Canada, asks if there is a book which will aid a primary 
teacher to teach multiplication and division. Perhaps 
some one has already replied with the name of a modern. 
and interesting book of this kind, but as such books are 
evidently rare, I am writing to name a-littke book which 
is so old that it may be out of print: by this time. The 
book is called,:“‘First Steps in Number,” by Wentworth 
& Reed, published by Ginn &: Co., in 1885. 
of the appeal and charm which later writers of. .school- 
books try to give to their texts, but I have-:been using it 
as an outline upon which to build my primary.. lessons, 
and find it very eflective. The sequence. of the work is 
the best I have ever tried. As a teacher of seven. grades, 
I find my time very limited, and sometimes I must give 
my pupils the bare lessons, as the book gives them, with 
only a few quickly drawn pictures for helps. At other 
times we take more time and make problems embodying 
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the lessons of the day. The first seventy-two lesson: in 
the book give a good year’s work, and embody all ‘he 
combinations in all four processes up to twenty. The 
book does not stop here, but we do not use it any furt'er 
because the course of study calls for other books, beginn ng 
with the second grade. 
Lois S. BERTLING 
Clinchfield V. 


Regarding the inquiry of B. M., Montreal, Canada in 
the June Primary Epucation, asking for an arithm:tic 
help for the teaching of multiplication and division facts 
to first graders, I should like to say that Gray’s ‘““Num er 
by Development” (advertised on p. 346 of the June issie), 
is excellent. 1 have used it and seen the most wonde ful 
results with the little tots, and those higher, as well. 

' L. B. CrEre, 
Springfield, Mas:. 


A Suggestion for the Teachers of Many Grades 


First graders usually read and write numbers to 500 
during the school year. One reason for learning to read 
numbers, is that they may be able to read street numbers, 
If sent on an errand to 245 Missouri Avenue, they could 
find the, place easily. 

After teaching the numbers, flash cards are used for 
rapid recognition. Numbers are shown and teacher calls 
on different ones to tell the numbers as the cards appear. 
Another day, one child stands at the board with chalk 
and writes the numbers that the flash cards tell him. 
Again, the class, with pencil and paper, show what the 
flash cards say. 

Then another game follows. The teacher writes numbers 
in the air. The children tell] what the teacher wrote. 
Children volunteer to be teacher and write numbers ‘in 
the air. 

Now for a big game. The children think the postman 
an important factor in our work-a-day world. They like 
to play that they are a postman. 

In preparing for this game, they learn the names of 
the most important streets of the town. Language is 
correlated by having each tell, in complete sentences, the 
street on which he or she lives. Then each child, under 
the direction of the teacher, makes an envelope. On this, 
the child’s name, street and number are written. 

Then, the game. A postman is chosen. The teacher 
has chosen for his sack letters belonging to children living 
on two streets. Two blackboards serve as houses along 
these streets. For example: If working with numbers 
from 100 to 200, this scheme: 





Eulton Street 





109% |117] [121] 139 [147 



































_ Postman starts on- his route after sorting mail < d 
ringing up. (Children get information first-hand as «o 
procedure.) Delivers letters, while children at seat wat:h; 
go get letter-left at their house. If mistake is made 
postman, letter is returned to office. Postman reti: 
to office, rings up again. If ‘incorrectly delivered. let‘::’s 
are reported, he finds himself with demerits, so must =e 


great care in delivering -correctly. 


Bess Drxon 
Warrensburg, | 
(Continued on page 608) 
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a SCHOOL LUNCHEON 

: ‘HE school luncheon has long been a subject that 
has perplexed and worried ‘the ‘teacher who, day 
after day, lunches with primary chi’dreri. - Ob- 
servation of what children eat at lunch time soon 

in shows her how to account, in part, at least, for delicate stom- 

tic achs, swollen glands, ‘erilarged tonsils, and bad kidney con- 

ts ditions. All children have a natural craving for sweets, 

oe 4 cra ing that must be satisfied in order to supply energy 

2) and reserve strength to the little body; but the trouble 

a jes in the way we satisfy that craving. Sweet pastry 


and candy please the child, and satisfy his longing, and 
these sweets are so easily obtained or prepared in these 
days, that they are thoughtlessly given in excessive quanti- 
ties tc children. Meat is likewise unwisely and excessively 


“a fed, «hile its excellent and healthful substitutes are left 


untouched. 
00 Now the child’s luncheon has many functions to per- 
ad form, and it requires many elements to perform these 
rs. functions. At breakfast we attempted to feed such foods 
ild as would start the digestive and excretive organs of the 
body working, and such as would supply moderate nourish- 
or ment. Since that meal the child has freely used muscular, 
lls brain and nerve power. All of these must now be re- 
ar. place | and a generous supply added for purposes of growing, 
lk maturing, and storing reserve strength and energy. At 
m. junch time, therefore, we should feed tissue formers, as 
he proteids, mineral matters and water; energy producers, as 
albuminoids, carbohydrates, fats and proteids; and nerve 
Ts and brain builders, as minerals and proteids. Meat, eggs, 
te. fish, milk, cheese and grains supply protein; starches and 
in sugar as found in fruits and vegetables and in cocoa supply 
carbohydrates; gelatin, tapioca, jelly, eggs, and some 
an fruits supply albuminoids; and griins, vegetables, milk, 
ke water and fruit supply mineral matters. None of these 
elements should be omitted from a child’s meals for a 
of single day, and, just as important, none should be fed 
is excessively. Mal-nutrition is, in three-fourths of the cases, 
he caused by a one-sided diet rather than by an insufficient 
er amount of food. The delicate girl does not need bread, 
is, two eggs, cheese, cake and doughnuts for lunch. She 
has, in such a meal, nearly all the energy and muscle 
er supplying material, and no necessary nerve and brain 
ng builders. A well-balanced luncheon, economically planned, 
ng carefully prepared and attractively packed will mean 
TS better health and more brain power than all our physi- 


ology lessons and lecturing. Teach the child why he 

must eat certain things, even though they are not as 

attractive asothers. Children are far more sensible in some 

respects than grown-ups, and it is surprising how quickly 

they will want to eat only the things that are healthful. 

Feed sandwiches made with marmalade, jelly, jam, nut 

or peanut-butter fillings, cheese combined with lettuce or 

~N nuts, or dates, raisins, prunes or figs combined with 

peanuts, walnuts or even a little chocolate, eggs, fish or 

meat, with lettuce as filling. Be sure that some fruit or 

vegetable, or both, are in the lunch box every day, and 

| see to it that the sugar supply is fed principally as Nature 

7 intenied, through fruits and vegetables and not in the 

granulated form. Graham wafers, oatmeal squares, and 

d the new “sugarless”? war cakes are all excellent luncheon 

0 foods. Variety is the “spice” of the lunch box; and the 

hs mother who would tempt the finicky child can best suc- 

ceed by trying a new sandwich filling, a change of fruit, 

or an elusive nut or. extract flavor in her simple cakes: and 

cookics. Many mothers use preserves, puddings and sauces 

ithe lunch. This is a highly commendable practice and 

gives an opportunity for feeding high nutritive va'ues at a 
time of day when they are much needed. 

_ The serving of hot soup, as practiced in many schools, 

$8 a jiealthful practice, as soups nourish, stimulate and 
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strengthen ‘the body for ‘its afternoon activities. Every 
community should endeavor,”especially during the winter 
months, to see to it that some warm, nourishing drink is 
supplied during the noon hour. The extra effort and cost 
will be*more than ‘repaid by better appetites, better 
digestion and better health among children. - Primary 
EpucATIon and other niagazines are full of suggestions. 
for serving ‘hot-lunches, and any ingenious teather can 
devise ways of heating the soup, serving it without .dis- 
turbarice, and clearing ahd washing the dishes, without 
very much extra work or worry on her own “shoulders. 
Soup ‘stock should be home made. Lamb flank, beef soup 
bonés, vegetables and fish can be used to make the stock, 
and any zealous mother will gladly make a few days’ 
supply. - Rather than use the canned variety,’ it- is far 
better to go without, as healthy children’s systems require 
elements found in abundance only in the freshest, un- 
adulterated materials. 

Following is a list of luncheons such as children enjoy. 
The quantity can, of course, be varied, as boys usually 
require more than girls, and as some children can dispose 
of more muscle building materia], as bread and meat, than 
others. The points that every mother should keep in 
mind when packing luncheons, are to use plenty of whole- 
some bread or muffins, some fruit or vegetables every day, 
and to give crackers, graham wafers and plain cake and 
cookies, instead of the rich, over-sweetened kind that we 
see many children eating. The total calorie value of the 
luncheon should be from 400C to 550C, according’ ‘to the 
individual needs, or age of the child, and the protein value 
should be about 40C to 70C. 

The calorie value of soup is very small, seldom exceeding 
from 30 to 40 calories for a cupful, so that even though 
soup is served, mothers should not conceive the idea that ” 
the packed luncheon can be made smaller. 





LUNCHEON No. 1 (For Child from 5-7 years) 
Protein Calories ‘Total Calories’ 
14 cup tomato soup 1 20 
2 slices oatmeal bread 13 100 
1 small slice lamb 15 50 
1% teaspoons peach marmalade filling 1 70 
2 apples 2 100 
2 graham wafers 2 24 
1 smal] piece raisin cake 2 30 
Totals 36 394 
No. 2 (For Child from 5-7 years) 
4 cup beef soup 1 14 
2 slices rice bread 11 100 
1 teaspoon peanut butter 1 16 
1 chopped egg with lettuce 25 200: 
2 small pears 2 70: 
2 oatmeal squares 2 35 
2 date cookies 3 40 
Totals 45 475» 
No. 3 (For Child frem 7-10 years) 
1 cup vegetable soup 2 30> ' 
2 slices barley and corn bread 15 100 
2 teaspoons date and nut filling 2 90 
1 small slice cottage cheese 50 150° 
2 peaches 2 70 
4 crackers with jelly 3 5O : 
1 slice sugarless fruit cake 3 60 
Totals 77 550s 
No 4 (For Child from 7-10 years) 
1 slice wheat, oatmeal and bran bread 8 25. 
1 teaspoon butter ] 20 
1 shce ham 2 20 
1 banana 6' " 95 
1 barley and oat muffin 20 150 
1 tomato 8 30 
1 shce prune cake with chocolate coating 4 80 
grapes 2 50” 
Totals 51 470°: 
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A School History Problem 


Mary L. Stickle 


King Corn 

NDUSTRIAL History offers an almost unlimited 
field of experimental work of the greatest interest 
to children. The lessons that follow are the result 
of work on corn in second grade, Copernicus School, 
. Chicago. After the children had acquired considerable 
proficiency in clear oral expression, the best sentences 
were selected for use in the composition of supplementary 
reading leaflets. The lessons were printed in the 
school shop by the boys of the seventh grade. On 
completing the study of corn the leaflets were stapled 
to form a little book. To the subject matter previously 
printed were added a title page, foreword. table of contents, 
selection from ‘‘Hiawatha,” and Whittier’s “Corn Song,” 
wifich was memorized by the children. Construction 
paper was used for the covers, which were decorated in 

y and varied designs in colors by the children of the 
eighth grade. A basket containing its bounty of corn, 
upon which mice were merrily feasting, made a most 
attractive cover illustrating the sentence, “Mice like to 
eat corn.” A delightful border consisted of ears of seed 
corn strung ‘n approved farmer fashion. 


1 
A Corn FIELD PICTURE 


A corn field is a pretty sight. The corn plants grow 
very tall. At the tops are waving yellow tassels. In 
the autumn the corn plants turn brown. 

Corn is planted in hills three feet and eight inches apart. 
We made a chalk line three feet and eight inches long on 
the floor. Abie stood at one end of the line. Norman 
stood at the other. Then we could tell how far apart 
corn plants grow. 





2 
How WE Mape Corn SHOCKS 


We went out into our cornfield. We cut the cornstalks 
close to the ground. We used small knives. The knives 
used by farmers are called corncutters. We tied four 
uncut stalks together-near the tops. We placed the stalks 
we had cut inside. This bundle of stalks is called a corn 
shock. The outside stalks keep the corn inside from get- 
ting wet We madetwo shocks. They look like tents or 
wigwams.. It would: be fun to play Indian in a cornfield. 


The books were 81% inches long by 5% inches in width. 
The pages are here reproduced, in smaller type, than that 
used for the original leaflets, together with some of the 
cover designs. 

A model farm on the sand table, with the necessary build- 
ings, livestock and harvest fields, aided in making the 
process of corn production realistic. 

A chart was found to be a most convenient method of 
saving specimens of the children’s work. On the chart 
were exhibited a doll mattress, braided husk rug, piece 
of cloth stiffened with starch made from corn meal, corn- 
cob doll dressed as a Pilgrim maid, husking peg, a copy 
of “King Corn,” and other objects connected with corn 
study, all of which were appropriately labeled. 

Small glass jars contained hominy in different stages of 
preparation. and corn meal ground by various methods, 

A toy grocery store, whose shelves contained small sample 
packages of toasted corn flakes, corn starch, corn meal 
and other corn products. completed the exhibit. 

Testing seed corn in a sand box made for the purpose 
was interesting work for spring. The ears used for the 
test had been selected the previous fal] and saved for seed 
corn. 


3 


SEED CoRN 


Farmers gather corn for seed. They gather it before 
the frost comes. Their men carry bags out into the fields. 
They fill the bags with the best ears. 

We looked at some ears of corn. We chose the best 
eac and the poorest ear. We put them together. ‘The 
good ear was much larger than the poor one. The kernels 
were in straight rows. There were no empty places on 
the cob. 

We strung five of the best ears ona cord. We tied t)em 
— four inches apart so that they could not touch «ach 
other. 

Seed corn must be put in a warm dry place. If the corn 
becomes damp, it spoils. We hung our seed corr in 
our schoolroom. We shall save it to plant in ‘he 
spring. 

When it is dry farmers sometimes pack the corn away 
in boxes or barrels. These must be covered with wire 
so the mice cannot gnaw holes in them. Mice like to cat 
corn. Sometimes moth balls are put in with the corn to 
keep away the moths. 
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4 
Wuat I Know Asout Corn HUSKING 


gCorn is husked about the first of November. One man 

ifthe husker. He wears a husking peg fastened to his 

jand by a leather strap. A husking peg is a sharp pointed 

steel peg. It is a little curved. It keeps the hands from 
tting sore. 

The husker rips open the husk with his peg. Then he 
breaks the stem with a snap. He throws the corn ear on 
the gound. A man can husk two wagon loads a day 

A wagon is driven between two rows of corn. The 
men pick up the corn and throw it into the wagon. On 
ge side of the wagon is fastened a high board. This is 
alled a throw or bang board. This board keeps the corn 
fom being tossed upon the ground. The man who drives 
the wagon is called the hauler. The hauler takes the 
orm away to the corn crib. 

We wanted to husk corn. We took some ears from 
gr shocks. We ripped open the husks with our husking 
peg. it is fun to husk corn. 





~ 


» 
PLA ING FARMER 
We played a game. We played we were husking corn. 
David was the husker. George was the hauler. Some 
children were the corn stalks. They stood three feet and 
eight inches apart. They had ears of corn in their hands. 
We played that we picked the corn and husked it. We 
wed a rea) husking peg to rip open the husks. George 
carried the corn away to the corn crib in a little wagon. 





6 
A Husyinc BEE 

Sometimes the farmers needed the help of their neighbors 
in husking corn. So they would invite their neighbors 
toa husking bee. The men, women and children were 
alinvited. A husking bee was held in the barn at night. 
The barn was lighted by lanterns. 

The neighbors came from far and near. They sat down 
mthe corn. As they husked they sang songs, told stories, 
and had a merry time. 

After the corn was all husked, the stalks were pushed 
into a corner. Then the farmer’s wife brought out big 
pans of doughnuts, pots of hot coffee, and pitchers of cider 
to the hungry huskers. 

After every one had eaten, a fiddler began to play. 
Then every one danced. What fun it must have been 
to go to a husking bee! 





7 
STONE MorRTARS 


Long ago there were no mills where corn could be ground. 
People made mortars for grinding grain. Sometimes 
they took large stones. They made hollows in the stones 
with stone axes. They rubbed the hollows smooth with 
other stones. 

We took a large stone and made a hollow place in it with 
achisel. The stone was very hard,., Itwould- take a long 
time to make a deep hollow. 

Edward and John made some smal] mortars out of 
soft stone, at home. 








8 
How WE MApDE A WoopEN MorTAR 


We wanted to make a wooden mortar. We took a piece 
of wood eleven and one-half inches Jong, six inches wide 
and five inches deep. We carried this wood to the engine 
toom. Our school engineer placed hot coals upon the 
wood. The coals were changed two or three times. 

In about two hours the coals were taken off. A hollow 
place had been burned in the wood. We scraped the burnt 
part off with a chisel. We sandpapered it to make it 
smooth. Then our mortar was ready for grinding grain. 
Mildred made a small wooden mortar at home. 
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9 
Our SILo 


We have.a silo.on our sand table. It is made of two 
large tin cans placed one above the other and covered with 
clay. A real silo is made of cement or wood. 

A silo is filled with corn plants which have been cut 
when they are green. The corn plants are chopped 
by a cutting machine into pieces one-half inch long. 
Another machine blows these pieces of corn through a 
pipe into an opening in the roof of the silo. Two men 
are inside the silo to pack the pieces of corn down with 
their feet. 

Feed put into a silo is called silage. It is used to feed 
the farm animals in the winter time. 

Silage is sent down through a chute built at one side of 
the silo, when it is needed for feeding. We made some 
smal] silos out of clay. 





10 
Corn MEAL 


Long ago corn was ground between stones or in mortars. 
After a while people wanted an easier way to make their 
cornmeal. Sothey made smal] hand mills. 

We wanted to make our own corn meal. We took turns 
grinding corn between stones and in the wooden mortar 
that we had made. When one child was tired another 
child would begin grinding. We worked three or four 
hours. We only had a Jittle meal when we had finished. 
Then we ground some corn in a coffee mil. Ina short time 
we had a half a cup of corn meaJ. This meal was much 
finer than the mea! ground in the mortar or between stones. 

Many good things are made from corn mea]. My mother 
often makes corn bread and corn mea] mush. 





1] 
Hor CAKE 


The colored people in the south often make hoe cake 
out of corn meaJ. First they build bonfires out of doors. 
They stir water, salt, and corn meal together. They spread 
the dough upon hoes. Then they hold their hoes over 
the fire. When the hoe cake is cooked they eat it. 





12 
How We Mape Hominy 


We weighed a cup of corn. We found that it weighed 
eight ounces. We put one and one-half cups of water and 
a teaspoon of lye into a deep glass dish. We poured the 
corn into the lye water. We let it stand all night. 

When we looked at the corn the next day, we found 
that the kernels had grown larger. The skins of some 
of the kernels had burst open. 

After pouring off the lye water we found that we had 
one and one-half cups of corn. We weighed it again. 
Our corn weighed thirteen ounces 

We rubbed the corn between our hands to get the skins 
off. We washed it many times. Every child had a turn 
at skinning the corn. 

When hominy is made, the skin or hulls are saved and 
fed to farm animals. It is called hominy food. 





13 
STARCH 

We took a cup of corn meal and tied it up in a peice of 
cloth. We placed this bag in water and cooked it about 
fifteen minutes. 

The water looked milky and became thick. It looked 
like starch. 

Into this we dipped a piece of cloth. When the cloth 
dried, it was stiff. This is why we think that corn has 
starch in it. 

Starch made from corn is called corn starch. My mother 
uses corn starch to make puddings and to thicken gravy. 
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Corn Husks 

Corn husks are often used for making paper. They 
are used for stuffing saddles, chairs and mattresses. 

In olden times husks were braided and made into rugs. 
Husks are useful for packing fruit. Cloth fibers are some- 
times made of husks, also. 

We took some husks to the cooking room. We made 
some dye from onion skins. We dyed the husks. They 
turned light brown. The next day we put the husks into 
water to soften them. Then we braided the wet husks 
and made a dol] rug. 

Lillian brought some pretty flowered cloth to school. 
We used the cloth to make a doll mattress. Some of the 
little girls sewed the seams. We stuffed the mattress with 
corn husks. 





15 
How THE Pricrims Usep Corn 


The Pilgrims came from England in 1620. They landed 
at P'ymouth Harbor one cold December day after a long 
and dangerous voyage across the ocean. The Indians 
who lived in the forest near Plymouth were kind to the 
Pilgrims. When planting time came, they showed the 
Pilgrims how to plant corn. The Pilgrims had never seen 
corn before. The Indians told them to put a fish in each 
hil] of corn to make it grow. 

In the fal] the Pilgrims had a great harvest. All] the 
bright warm summer the corn had been growing on the 
hills back of Plymouth. The barley, turnips and golden 
pumpkins had been growing well, too. 

The Pilgrims were so thankful for their good harvest 
of corn and other foods, that they gave a great feast. 
They invited the Indians to come. This was the first 
Thanksgiving Day. 





] 


16 
A QuEER DoLit 
The Pilgrim children had few playthings. The Pil- 
grim mothers made corncob dolls for their little girls. 
Our teacher dressed a corncob doll for us. It has corn 
silk for hair. It has a cloth face. It is dressed like a little 
Pilgrim maid. 
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17 
THE COMING OF THE CORN 

Day by day did Hiawatha 

Go to wait and watch beside it; 

Kept the dark mould soft above it, 

Kept it clean from weeds and insects, 

Drove away. with scoffs and shoutings, 

Kahgahgee, the king of ravens. 

Till at length a smal] green feather 
From the earth shot slowly upward, 

Then another and another, 

And before the Summer ended 

Stood the maize in all its beauty, 
With its shining robes about it, 

And its long, soft, yellow tresses; 
And in rapture Hiawatha 

Cried aloud,“It is Mondamin! 

Yes, the friend of man, Mondamin!” 

And stil] later, when the Autumn 
Changed the long green leaves to yellow 
And the soft and juicy kernels 
Grew like wampum hard and yellow, 

Then the ripened ears he gathered, 

Stripped the withered husks from off them, 
As he once had stripped the wrestler, 

Gave the first Feast of Mondamin, 

And made known unto the people 

This new gift of the Great Spirit. 

— Henry W. Longfellow 





18 
Corn SONG 
Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard! 
Heap high the golden corn! 
No richer gift has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn. 


We dropped the seed o’er hill and plain, 
Beneath the sun of May, 

And frightened from our sprouting grain 
The robber crows away. 


All through the Jong bright days of June, 
Its leaves grew green and fair, 

And waved in hot midsummer’s noon 
Its soft and yellow hair, 


And now, with Autumn’s moonlit eves, 
Its harvest time has come: 
We pluck away the frosted Jeaves, 
And bear the treasures home. 
— John G. Whittier 
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Western State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Tentativé Outline 


FourtH Topic — The Homes of Palestine 
In striking contrast to the homes of the Pilgrims, stand 


out 


the homes of the people of Palestine in the time of 


Jesus. We find the simple stone houses in the city and 
the tents of the shepherds in the country. The children 
become interested in the work, because of the approach 
of Christmas and the reality stands out more clearly when 
Palestine is spoken of in the same way that America is. 
The reasons for the different sorts of homes stand out 
here. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Village Life in Palestine — G. Robinson Lee. 

The Holy Land — John Kelman 

Asia — (A Gecgraphy Reader) — Ellsworth Huntington 

In Field and Pasture— Maude Barrows Dutton 

Eastern Customs in Bible Lands — H. B. Tristram 

Zigzag Journeys in the Camel Country — A. E. and S. M. Zive- 
mar 

Man and His Work — Herbertson 

Ventures among the Arabs — A. Forder 

Song of Our Syrian Guest — Knight 

Bible Manners and Customs — Mackie 

Telling Bible Stories — Louise S. Houghton 

The Flock — Mary Austin 


PICTURES TO BE USED IN CONNECTION WITH WoRK ON SHEPHERDS 


Shepherdess — Charles Emile Jacque 
Shepherd and His Flock — Bonheur 
Spring — Mauve 

Autumn — Mauve 

Autumn Glow — George A. Rieke 
The Sheep Fold — Jacque 

Lost — Schenck 

A Shower — Langee 

Divine Shepherd — Murillo 

The Contented Flock — Bonheur 
The Shepherdess — Lerolle 

The Good Shepherd — Plockhorst 
Woman Carding Wool — Millet 
Woman Shearing — Millet 

Shepherd and Flock — Millet 
Shepherdess Seated — Millet 

A Shepherd and Sheep — Millet 
Shepherdess Knitting — Millet 


MaGazIne ARTICLES ON SHEPHERDS 


NOUS Ro we 


A Sheep-herder of the South west — Scribner’s,1909 —Vol. 45 

— = Shepherds of the West — Outing — Page 689 — 
Vol. 72 

Sheep-Dogs — Harper’s, 113: 757. 

Shepherd and Sheep — Living Age, 238, 96, 206. 

Sheep and Shepherds of America — Outing — 41: 185. 

Training of Sheep Dogs — Everybody’s 7:121 

Hely Land — Hichens — Century — Vol. 79 — Pages 163, 502, 
800 


The children begin to look forward to Christmas early 
in December, for it is then that they begin to make their 


gifts for parents and friends. 


Gradually, we find that 


interest in Palestine grows. The stereopticon and stereo- 
scope are most useful here, in giving a background through 
pictures. In the fall term, the shelter of the people of 
Palestine is the big thing to think about; Jater on, the cloth 

roblem becomes the center of interest; but the big aim 
is to give a general background. 


. Problem 


Why are the homes in the cities in Palestine built of 
stone and why do the shepherds use tents? 
1 Genera] characteristics of country through use 
of pictures. : 
a Children compare with own country. 


2 Study. of the homes in the cities and villages, 
a Why built of stone, and with flat roofs? 
b Furnishings of homes. 
c Significance of stone walls. 


3 Why are sheep raised in the country? 
a How are they cared for? 
b Why does the shepherd live in a tent? 
¢ How is tent constructed? How different 
from a modern pleasure tent? 
d How is tent furnished? 


When the children begin to get some idea of the life of 


the 


shepherds, the Christmas story is told, and they see 


it and feel it in its rea] setting. 


PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES FOR THE FALL TERM 


1 With Playground Problem 
a Keep bird bath filled each day. 
b Assist in keeping yard clean. 
¢ Make playground apparatus for dolls. 
d Make some toy or game which‘ will be of 
use on playground. 
(1) Small carts. 
(2) Game of Quoits. 
(3) Bean-Bag Board and Bean-Bags. 
(4) Horse Reins. 


2 With Thanksgiving Problem 
a Gather sticks and make a log house for the 
Pilgrims. 
b Work out Thanksgiving story on sand-table. 
c¢ Dress dolls as Pilgrims. 


3 With Christmas Problem 
a Make of clay 
(1) Flat-roofed houses. 
(2) Sheep-folds. 
(3) Grist-mill. 
(4) Wells in desert. 
b Make Bedouin tent. 
¢ Work out Christmas story on sand-table. 
d Dress dolls as shepherds. 


Bic Toric ror Term: Clothing, Manufacture of Wool. 
Simple methods of shepherds in Palestine contrasted 
with our modern methods. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON WEAVING 


1 


How We Are Clothed — Chamberlain 


3 Picturesque Geographical Readers— King (Dyeing, pp. 23-39; 
189-194 ‘ 


4 


_ 
Ooo OI 


Colonial Life — Alice M. Earle 

How the World is Clothed — Carpenter 

Stories of Industry + Vol. 2— Chase and Clow 

The Rug of Her Fathers — McClure’s — February, 1911, 
Household Textiles — Charlotte Gibbs 

History of Wcol and Wool Combing — James Bevinly 
Manufacture of Wool and Worsted — Lister 


Big Problems 


How did the Shepherds make the big woolen blankets 
used on their tents, and how are our woolen 
clothes made to-day? 

1 Review work of fall term on Palestine. 

2 Clothing of the people. 

a Dress of the men in the cities. 
b Dress of the women in the cities. 
c Dress of the shepherds. 
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dothing. 









3 Blankets made by shepherds for tents and 


Primitive method of shearing sheep. 
Washing. 

Carding of wool. 

Spinning. 

Weaving 

Dyeing 


“eo Qo oe 


4 { Manufacture of woolen clothing to-day. 

a Show how same processes are carried 
on to-day by machinery. 

b Compare with colonial methods— 
work out the evolution of spinning 
and weaving carefully. 

5 |Projects in connection with wool problem. 
a Obtain sheep felt and have children 

shear, if possible. 

b Give children experience in washing 

and carding wool. 

Let children experiment with different 
methods of hand spinning—also with 
spinning wheel, if possible. 

d Children construct small looms and 
weave smal] rugs for play-houses 
made in Grade One. 

Construct large primitive loom of 
branches of trees tied together. Have 
children make a large wovenarticle 
for room — such as runner for table. 

f Visit large loom in Domestic Art 
Room. Have all parts explained. 

g & Experiment with dyeing, using mate- 
rials which the children bring, such 
as acoris, onion skins, beets, etc. 

h Make wool booklet showing different 
sorts of wool, and different processes 
in manufacture. 


a 


e 


HycIENE OF CLOTHING 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
1 Health of School Children—Compiled by W. H. Heack, Depart- 
ment of the Interior — 1915, No 50 ord 


2 Health Instruction in the Elementary Schcol — Dr. 7T.D. Wood, 
Teacher’s College Record — May; 1912 

3 Primer of Hygiene — Ritchie 

4 Hygiene for Primary Grades— Fred L. Charles.4{(Published 
by Northern State Normal Schocl, DeKalb, IIL.) 

5 Five Lessons on Tuberculosis (Published by "Fred {L. Keeler, 
Lansing, Mich., Bulletin No. 7, 1916) 


CLOTHING 
Big Problem 


What must I know about my own clothing in order 
to keep well? 
1 Purpose of winter clothing. 
2 Source of all clothing. 
a Cotton. 
b Wool. 
¢ Linen. 
d Silk. 
3 Kind of cloth worn in winter. Work out 
reasons. 
4 Special precautions against the loss of heat. 
a How to make more heat. 
Special hygiene of clothing. 
a Tight clothes. 
Belts, shoes, caps, etc. 
6b Changing and airing clothing. 
c¢ Danger of changing clothing during chang- 
ing weather. 


on 


Spring Term 
Special Study of Dairy Farm. 


The Farm as the Source of the Food Supply. Use 
Milk as a good problem in food sanitation. 
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Shepherdess Knitting. Mille: 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


For Teachers 
1 Elementary School Journal — February, 1917 
The Course in Community Life. 
History and Civics in University. 
2 Elementary School Journal — Dr. Judd and others — Pages 
397-431 
3 How the World is Fed — Carpenter 
4 Among School Gardens —Greene 
5 How to Choose a Farm — Hunt 
6 Elements of Agriculture — Warren 
7 Types and Breeds of Farm Animals — Plumb 
8 Farm Animals — Wilcox 
9 Our Domestic Animals — Burkett 


For Children 
1 Thirteen Good Animals Picture Book — Henry A. Keller- 
Elizabeth Kellogg 
2 The Sand Man—His Farm Stories — Hopkins 
3 The Sand Man — More Farm Stories — Hopkins 


Construction 
1 Handy Farm Devices and How to Make Them — Cobleigh 
2 Problems in Woodwork — Blackburn 


MILK BIBLIOGRAPHY 

1 Milk and Its Products — Wing 

2 Tne Milk Question — M.J. Rosenow 

3 Farmer’s Bulletins — U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
No. 74 Milk as Food 
No. 166 Cheese Making on the Farm. 
No. 363 The Uses of Milk as Food 
No. 413 The Care of Milk and its Uses in the Home 
No. 348 Bacteria in Milk 


The subject of farming works out wel] as a topic for 
little children in industrial and civic work: first of all, 
because it lies near to a child’s interest, and second, be- 
cause it brings out so wel] the industries related to p'ant- 
ing and harvesting, fruit-raising, dairying, etc. The school 
is situated within easy access of large farms where the 
children may visit. 
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On m Ode 


a 
b 
c 


ie 


Big Problem 


What happens at the farm before miJk is delivered at 
our doors; and before we may buy other produce at 
the markets? 

Work out different kinds of food on our tables. 
Trace back to source of supply. 

Work out different types of farms. 

Choose one to be studied as a type of al] the rest. 

Usually the dairy farm is chosen. 
Purchase of farm. 
Buildings built. 
a Farm house. 
b Barns of different sorts. 
c . Creamery. 
7 Animals purchased. 
a Jersey and Holstein cows taken as type. 
b Work horses and a few, chickens purchased. 

8 Farm machinery and implements purchased. 

9 Care of animals. 
10 Crops planted and harvested. 
a Corn. 

b Hay. 

11 Milk Problem worked out in detail. 
Different processes of milking. 
Cleanliness of barns and milk-rooms. 
Care of milk in milk-room. 

a Use of separator. 
Care of milk in Creamery. 
a’ Butter. 

b Cheese. 
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e Bottling of milk for delivery. 
f Care of milk in the home. 






PROJECTS 


1 Visit creamery in town. Have them see as many 
of the processes as possible. 

Visit large dairy farms. Have them see modem 
dairy barn and milk-room. 

Each child works out smal] farm of his own in cop. 
struction. 

Work out larger farm on sand-table. 

Children make bird houses for campus or own /awns, 
Children make any farm building they wish to go 
with house made in Grade One. 

Plant school garden for planting project. 

In cooking, make butter, Dutch cheese and various 
simple dishes where milk figures largely. 
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Language and Reading 






Children write original composite compositions op 
topics of especia] interest. These are mimeographed and 
each child is given a copy. First they are used for| 
reading. Later they are filed in the children’s own read. 
ing booklets. The covers are made and designed in Art 
class. Gradually a collection of reading material of this} 
sort is acquired. 

Other material of this sort from Francis W. Parker 
School and such books as Hopkins’ Farm Stories are 
used as supplementary reading. ; 










































The Shepherd Boy 


Fork Sonc (Arranged) 


up in the morn-ing at dawn-ing of day, Come, 


to 20 


2rious 


A—— watch-ing myflock lest they hap-pen to stray, Come, Shep! 





But close at my side is a help-er and friend So read-y to fol-low, pro -tect and de-fend, Come, 


Shep!Coms, Shep! Come, Shep! Come, Shep! Come,Shep! Come, Shep! 


8 ve. 





“oy 


The flocks must be pastured on freshest green grass, 
And herded for water at brooklets that pass; 

Then herded at night in the sheltering fold, 

To guard them from enemies prowling and bold. 


Sweet flowers nod up to me, pretty birds sing; 
On berries and cresses I dine like a king; 


I’m out in the summer rain, dew and sunshine, 
Oh, none lives a life more contented than mine! 


My labors are happy, and useful as well, 

I serve all the world, wherever men dwell; 

For mutton and lamb chops no table can lack, 
While much of our clothing grows on a sheep’s back. 


crook, which may bea cane. As he sings, he walks up and down, or 
sits resting on the floor, with Shep at his side. 

(*Instead of always saying “Come, Shep,” the boy singing this 
song may whistle to his dog instead.) 


This is for any boy who likes to sing; he may make it a program 
tumber, or a Friday afternoon treat for his schoclmates. If he has 
tdog he can manage perhaps the teacher will let him have his dog 
take the part of “Shep.” The boy should carry a shepherd’s 


‘ 
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Poster Picture II Thanksgiving 
Kate Mann Franklin 


(For directions see September issue, page 441) 
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The New Handwork in the Schools 


Della Van Amburgh 


vention, construction and development of articles 

the need of which was realized by man in his efforts 

to procure for himself and his family food clothing, 
shelter and defense. By far, the most important step in 
the process of the development of an industry, was the 
realization of the need. 

As soon as man realized the need of clothing, he adapted 
to himself the materials nearest at hand — the fur of the 
animals. In the absence of fur he sought out-a substitute 
in the fibres of the plants. This material requires more 
and a different kind of manipulation — and the arts of 
spinning and weaving were invented. The progress 
of these arts has never ceased, and each year more beauti- 
ful and wonderful fabrics in woolens, cottons, linens and 
silks are produced only because man discovers new ways 
of spinning, weaving, dyeing and combining the materials. 

The same story is true in the history of the evolution 
of man’s weapons of defense, his tools of agriculture, and 
the structures erected for his shelter, and that is that the 
realization of an actual need preceded any invention or 
any improvement in articles already in use. 

Only that construction work in the schools which is 
the result of a realized need of an individual or a group is 
educative. Little booklets constructed for the actual 
use of the children of the group, boxes and baskets used 
in their science or nature work, decorative articles used 
on festive occasions, gifts for Christmas and Valentine 
Day, and toys that are actually usable come under this 
class of work But all construction work following a 
prescribed outline in which all of the children are required 
to make the same article according to rule and dictation, 
an article in which they can have no interest because they 
have no use for it but which they are required to make 
for the sake of learning to use their hands,is not educative, 
put in reality is harmfu. 


TT: history of the industries is the story of the in- 





The Treasure Corner 


Many teachers realizing this have sought first of all 
to create a need and use for the articles that must be pro- 
duced. This is more than often impossible and the need 
more imaginary than real,since all of the needs of the 
children have been so readily supplied by the factories. 

But now all is different — the whole world is in actual 
need and the factories cannot supp!y the articles demanded. 
Certainly it is the opportunity of the school to recon- 
struct many of ts ideas.of handwork in the grades. 

In the construction of any article, if the process is edu- 
cative, there are five distinct steps: first of all, the reali- 
zation of a need; the invention of an article to supply that 
need; the selecting and assembling of materials and 
tools; and finally the constr: ction of the article. 

When the call came from the Y W. C. A. for knitted 
afghans for the hospita] ambulances at the front the little 
people decided that that was a work in which they could 
take part as well as the older boys and girls of the school. 


The first question that must be decided was where and 
how we were to obtain the materials and the necessary 
1eedles. We decided to gather together all the x Taps 
of yarns that our friends had in their scrap bags and baskets, 
Many very pretty colors came in and also many old knitted 
pieces which we raveled, winding the yarn in small skeins 
which we tied securely and washed. This yarn, when 
it was again wound in‘o balls, was almost Jike new. Many 
of the very fine yarns we had to combine with others to 
make all of our thread of a nearly uniform weight. ~ 

We could not buy needles for the group, so we bought 
ten cents worth of long meat skewers and five cents worth 
of sand paper. While we were collecting the yarn we 
worked upon the preparation of the needles, rubbing them 
very smooth and shaping the points with the sand-paper, 








Expert Knitters 


The uniformity of the needles added very much to the 
beauty of the afghan when the squares were finally joined 
together. 

We decided that it would make a prettier afghan to 
use several colors in each square, and the selecting of new 
and harmonious colors helped a very great deal in sus 
taining the interest and the pleasure in the knitting. 
There was a certain pleasure in Jooking forward to finish- 
ing one color and beginning a new one carefully chosen. 

Much of the work was done at odd moments between 
the regular periods of other work, when the children in- 
dividually would slip up to the chairs about the table and 
knit, while perhaps others of the group were still engaged 
with their lessons. 

The squares were set up with thirty stitches and the 
children very readily learned to make the simple stitch 
of plain knitting. They were required to count each row 
of finished knitting before it was submitted for inspection 
and to report if they had too many or tco few stitches. 
The satisfaction with which they reported thirty stitches 
and the chagrin with which they acknowledged twenty- 
nine or thirty-one proved that the experience in that re- 
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ct was worth many times over a formal lesson on the 
comparison of the larger and smaller, longer and shorter, 

eater and less. 

When the seventy-two squares were finally joined to- 
gether with a loose crochet and finished around the outer 
edge with a single crochet, a really very beautiful, light, 
warm and servicable covering was completed. 


Many interesting conversations were enjoyed by the 
children as they were seated around the table knitting. 
One day a very enthusiastic little worker said, “ I certainly 
would not knit for myself when I can kn't for our soldiers, 
but when the war is over I am going to knit a sweater for 
myself.” The little expression is rich in meaning. She 
was realizing the great joy of unselfish service and even 
sacrifice and had evidently seen selfishness in some one 
else “knitting for themselves.”’ 








“For our big brothers” 


When the time came to decide what should be written 
upon the card we wished to attach to the afghan when it 
was sent away, the general conversation grew very inter- 
esting. Some one suggested that it should be, “For our 
American sold’ers”; but a little Italian boy who still re- 
membered Italy with pride said, “The Italian soldiers 
are fighting too” Then followed a chorus of, “And the 
French, and the British, and the Belgian.” They had 
heard the stories of France and Belgium and London |in 
the very air itself. Then it was that a sturdy little Ameri- 
can fairly jumped out of his chair and exclaimed, “For 
any soldier except the Germans.” 

It was most interesting to watch the effect of the state- 
ment upon the group. The problem was really solved, 
but for some reason which was not expressed the children 
would not accept tlie expression as suitable One suggested 
“For our brave soldiers,” another, “For our wounded sol- 
ders,” another, “For our brave wounded soldiers,” and 
at last some one said, “for our dear wounded soldiers,” 
and for some reason hard to understand that expression 
was wholly satisfactory to every one in the group. And 
so the gift, the result of many, many minutes of loving, 
3 service went out, “For Our Dear Wounded Sol- 

lers ” 

With the scraps that still remained, we decided to knit 
a baby afghan for some poor little suffering French or 
Belgian or Italian child This we decided to knit in 
long strips to save the time of joining so many small 
squares. The children were delighted in this work and 
the little quilt was finished in a surprisingly short time. 

One day a dear little girl said, “May I go into the store 
and hold up the baby quilt. and look at it just like the 
ladies do in a real store?” Slipping her “bag” over her 
arm, she walked to the store “like a real lady,” and her 
little face was bright with joy as she lovingly lifted the 
little quilt and proudly examined it. 

_ If the soldier who rests beneath the warm folds of these 
little people’s handwork could kncw the love and admira- 
tion and faith that each stitch holds, it surely would make 
the pain of the battle-fields more easily born. And the 
dear little French or Belgian: or Italian child who sleeps 
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beneath the loving stitches of his little American brothers 
and sisters will surely dream lovely fairy dreams — so 
full they are of love and tendernesss. 

The little group that completed this work learned all 
of the things which the school aims to teach through 
construction work in the primary grades— the choice .of 
materials, the preparation and use of tools, the selection 
of harmonious colors, the control of the hands, counting 
and measuring, and more, far more than all of these things, 
was the joy of the doing, the perfect unselfishness of thought, 
and the beautiful love expressed in each and every stitch. 
And these — unselfishness, love and tenderness— must 
count for much in the generations that shall reconstruct 
the world almost destroyed in this our generation by sel- 
fishness, hate and brutality. 





Little Annoyances 


Gertrude B. Hoyt 


I wonder if the average teacher realizes that the most 
trying part of disciplining a room bas to do with little an- 
noyances. So many there are that they are overlooked 
separately and the teacher, trying to correct the whole, 
invariably overlooks the parts. The average room is not 
difficu!t to manage, but rather a room tbat is not soothing 
and restful to a teacher or visitor. To lessen the strain, 
on the teacher especially, these smal] annoyances must not 
be allowed to pass. In time these things will tell on one’s 
patience, without mentioning the bad effect they have on 
pupils’ attention and study habits. 

I am going to touch on a few annoyances and the way I 
eliminated them. Tearing and crumpling paper can be 
easily restrained. Each child at the beginning of the year 
is asked to bring a wire or a wire hairpin. This is bent 
in such a way as to make a hook. This can be fastened 
on a part of the iron work at the side of the desk and 
waste papers hung on it. Less paper is wasted, as the 
teacber sees that none that is good is thrown away. It 
stops running to the basket, and it keeps the desks free 
from accumulated and unsightly papers. 

I appoint monitors to see that all desks are kept in order, 
so that books or boxes do not fall on the floor. If a child 
drops a pencil or book, for instance, he must excuse himself 
just as for interrupting. I sometimes keep boxes or 
pencils for a time if a child annoys me too much by dropping 
things. I have lately made the children use pasteboard 
or cloth pencil cases, instead of wooden ones with noisy 
covers. I keep all rulers in my desk and pass them out 
when they are needed. 

Walking about the room must be done on the ball of the 
foot. Only one must be on the floor at a time if it is 
possible. 

All sneezing and coughing must be done in the hand or 
handkerchief. This is adv.sable also for sanitary reasons. 

Books must be handled carefully. Pages turned, not 
by scuffling, but by passing the hand under each page 
and turning. The children have come to regard books 
with a deeper sense of respect since I used the “Study of 
a Book,” in September, 1917, number of Primary Epvuca- 
TION. The quiet, modified tone of a teacher’s voice also 
has a quieting effect on the children. The teacher must 
have a quiet manner if she wishes to obtain results from 
ber pupils. 

The children aré keen at seeing when another is inter- 
rupting the quiet order of things. It is so noticeable 
that he is rather careful not to attract any extra attention. 

The teacher must bear in mind that she must teach 
habits of quietness. But the smaH annoyances have 
numerous causes. Each must be dealt with separately, 
as no human being can break a number of babits all at 
once. 
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The Friday Afternoon Story Hour 


Alice E. Allen 


The stories in this department are especially arranged to be tcld 
to the children, although, of course, they may be read if preferred. 
Where they are long — as in the following stories about Cromwell — 
they are divided into parts, one to be used each week of the month. 
The poems may be learned by the children, or 1f some of them are 
too difficult, they may be read and talked cver. Sometimes, the 
stones or poems that tell a story may be played by the children. Use 
as many additional pictures as possible. The children will enjoy 
making themselves into little tableaux, suggested by the pictures. 
Some may make the tableaux, the others guessing what pictures they 
represent. Use all the good and appropriate records you can get 
hold of. Stories, poems, plays, pictures, and songs are chosen, for 
the most part, to suggest and inspire good cheer, bravery, heroism, 
sacrifice, and patriotism at this time when these characteristics are so 


h ded. 
m(The “first three of these stories about Cromwell should not be 


hasized as true, as their authenticity is doubtful. ¥ But the 
penne» ad third do much toward showing the kind of boy Noll Crom- 
well undoubtedly was.) 


First Week 
LITTLE NOLL AND THE MONKEY 


‘Before long, children, you will enjoy reading the story about Oliver 
Cumedl as told by Nathaniel Hawthorne, from which Stories 2 and 3 
are largely drawn. And still later, when ycu study English History, 
you will want to read Roosevelt’s book, “Oliver Cromwell.’’) 


By and by, he was going to do great things for a great 
country. Just now al] he had to do was to eat and sleep 
as much as he could and wake up and try to catch sun- 
beams or listen to the wind in the trees. 

He was just a bit of a baby — Noll Cromwel] — who 
came in April, 1599, to live in a home at Huntington, in 
Eogland. His birth had been recorded in St. John’s 
Parish — “Oliver Cromwell, son of Robert and Elizabeth 
Cromwell.” wee 

He was named for his uncle, who was Sir Oliver Crom- 
well. He lived not far away in a lovely old English home, 
called Hinchinbrooke. | 

Little Noll’s own home, though not so grand as Uncle 
Oliver’s, was big and pleasant. Outside, there were fields 
of grain, which kept father busy. There were many tall, 
beautiful trees, too. Among them, was an old oak. 
Some years before little Noll was born, an old rhyme had 
been written about it, in Latin. Perhaps Nol] learned 
it when he was a little boy. Here it is: 


An aged oak takes of this town survey. — 
Finds birds their nests, tell passengers their way. 


The aged oak must have seen many things happen in 
the little town of Huntington. It had known little Noll’s 
father, Robert, and his father, old Sir Thomas Cromwell. 
It had known little Noll’s mother, too, and her mother 
and grandmother. You see, it was just the kind of tree to 
make a good play-fellow for the new baby in the cradle. 

Already, its leaves rippling in the wind had begun send- 
ing messages to the baby. It told him about a brook — 
a noisy little stream — hurrying along to the river not far 
away. It told him of birds’ cradles held in its own branches, 
and rocked —oh, so gently! It sang to him the songs 
the birds were singing in its topmost branches. It told 
him of the blue sky where there were sunrises and sunsets, 
and all sorts of beautiful things always happening. No 
wonder the baby smiled when the wind came in the win- 
dows to tell him all these lovely tree-stories. 

Already, the baby was beginning to notice the faces 
that bent above him. They were all kind ones — father’s, 
looking proud of his new son; Uncle Oliver’s, just as proud 
of his new nephew, who was Oliver, too; seven-year old 
Joan’s, and Elizabeth’s, a little lower down; Henry’s, 
still lower, and Catherine’s, that was so low, it had to peep 
through the bars of the cradle at him. Best of all, and 
best loved, there was Mother’s, smiling and sweet and 
tender. : 

There was another face that often looked at the new 





baby. It was a funny hairy face, old and wrinkly, with 
bold bright eyes that twinkled at him. It belonged to 
the pet monkey. Sometimes, the monkey climbed into 
his cradle. When Noll tried to grab him, there was always 
some one to take the funny little beast away. ‘ 

But one day, little Noll woke from a dream made al] 
out of a sunbeam and a wind-song, such as all summer 
babies have. He reached for the sunbeam, just twink ing 
across his cradle. But, as always, he couldn’t quite get it, 

It got into his eyes, though, and made him sneeze. So 
he looked away from it. There on the back of the chair 
not far away, sat the monkey. Little Noll smiled his 
very best baby-smile. The monkey smiled his best mon- 
key-smile back and chattered, “How de do, little Noll?” 

He sat still for half a minute, looking very wise and 
very naughty. 

Then, there was a swift scurry of little feet. Straight 
into Noll’s cradle, sprang the monkey. Noll cooed and 
crowed. There was no one to see this time. The monkey 
reached out his long, hairy arms. As well as he could — 
being just a monkey — he picked up the baby. He sprang 
out of the cradle, without bumping the baby’s head. He 
ran across the room, out of the door, out of another door, 
around the house, and began to scramble up the <ide of 
the house to the roof. Out of breath, he ran along the 
side of the roof, and perched himself near its edge, dang- 
ling the baby, quite as if he had been sitting in a rocking- 
chair in the nursery. 

Little Joan, at play in the garden, saw him first, maybe. 
Anyway, some one did. And everyone came running and 
calling — father, mother, children, and servants. They 
didn’t dare climb to the roof. They knew the monkey 
wel] enough to be sure he’d try some other spot — maybe 
even more dangerous to the baby. But oh — just suppose 
the baby should fall! 

They called and coaxed and commanded. The monkey 
wouldn’t budge. He sat and dangled the baby. The 
baby wasn’t afraid—not he. He liked the’ wind and 
the sun and the sky. Maybe the old oak sent him a message. 
Anyway, I think he smiled and liked to sit on the high 
roof.” 

But at last, because he was quite ready to come down, 
down the monkey came. Down, down, down, while the 
people below watched, wringing their hands and trembling, 
and saying “Oh!” and “Ah!” and “Oh dear!” It was a 
strange ride, but the baby rather liked it. It was nice, 
though, after all, to find himself in Mother’s arms safe 
and sound again. Mother’s arms were the best place to be 
in al] the world — so far as the baby knew. 

Cuddled there, while she sang the old Jullaby he liked 
best, he went off to sleep again. 


The Barberry 


Oh, rosy is the barberry! 
Aster and golden-rod, 
Wind-scattered seed lies waiting that strange word 
The spring shall say. 
There is no word, now, for flower or tree, 
For seed or clod, 
Color and blossom have gone by, 
And ceased to be; 
But — rosy is the barberry! — Louise Driscoll 


The Evening Fire 
’Tis time to light the evening fire, 
To read good bocks, to sing 
The low and lovely songs that breathe 
Of the eternal spring. — Alice Cary. 


The Magic Box 


A very wondrous magic box 
Grew on a dark green tree, 

The summer sun and summer rain 

Had helped it grow, you see. 
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Oliver Cromwell 





Along came jolly old Jack Frest — 
A magic touch has he — 
That magic box flew open wide 
And dropped a nut for me. 
. — Annie Chunn Candee, in Little Folks 






The Magic Vine 


A fairy seed I planted, 
So dry and white and old, 
There sprang a vine enchanted 
With magic flowers of gold. 


I watched it, I tended it, 
And truly — by and by, 
It bore a Jack-o’-Lantern, 
And a great Pumpkin Pie! 
— From Something to Do 


Poor Grandma 


When Grandma was a little girl, 
So many years ago, 

She never had a moter ride, 
Or saw a movie show. 


She never heard a phonograph, 
Or ate an ice-cream cone, 

She had to run on errands, ’cause 
There wasn’t any phone. 


She had no roller-skates — dear me, 
Oh, what would I have done? 
I’m glad I am a kiddie now, 
When I can have some fun! 
— Fannie Byrne, in Little Folks 


Autumn 


Roger in the corn-patch 
Whistling negro-songs; 
Pussy by the hearthside 
Romping with the tongs; 
Chestnuts in the ashes 
Bursting through the rind, 
Red leaf and gold leaf 
Rustling down the wind; 
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Mother “‘doin’ peaches” 
All the afternoon, 

Don’t you think that autumn’s 

&Pleasanter than June? 

—T. B. Aldrich in“ Marjory’s Almanac’’ 


Second Week 
LITTLE NOLL AND PRINCE CHARLIE 


Little Nol] drew a deep breath and capered away across 
the broad lawn like a little colt. He was so glad to get 
out of doors, this warm spring morning. The only thing 
that troubled him was—he had on his best doublet and 
hose. 

They didn’t trouble him long. Like any healthy five- 
year-old boy, he forgot al] about them. Uncle Oliver’s was 
the loveliest place to come —he came every chance he 
had and stayed just as long as he could. 

There were so many delightful things a little boy could 
do in such a great, green, beautiful place. This morn- 
ing, the very first thing little Noll did was to climb one 
of the trees. From there, he could see the river, broad 
and blue, on its way to the sea. He decided he’d scramble 
down and sail a fleet of boats on that. 

He tore his doublet getting down, but that didn’t matter 
much. And boats are such slippery things, you know. 
Sometimes, they upset. Noll fell into the water two or 
three times, and got out again as best he could. His feet 
were wet, of course, and his doublet and hose didn’t Jook 
clean and fresh any more. They were water-soaked and 
grass-stained. There was mud enough to get on his hands 
and face, too, with some left over to stick in his hair. 

Suddenly little Noll found that he was hungry. He 
came slowly out of the woods, and trudged along across the 
Jawn toward Uncle Oliver’s house. 

Smoke was billowing up from the kitchen chimney. 
As he came nearer, the wind brought him the most delicious 
odors —like those in your kitchens Thanksgiving times, 
when the turkey is roasting and the plum-pudding is steam- 
ing, and all sorts of good times are beginning. 

Noll didn’t know anything about Thanksgivings, 
but he did know something about the stewing and baking 
and crisping going on in his Uncle Oliver’s great kitchen. 
Uncle Oliver was going to have a gue t for dinner. And 
the guest was no other than the King himself. Now, 
when a King came to dine, it meant that al] his attendants, 
knights, lords, ladies, squires, guards. yeomen, and I don’t 
know how many more —all the people it took, in those 
days, to look after a King — were coming, too, and must 
be fed. 

So, not only must everything be of the very best and 
and choicest as befits a King. There must be plenty and 
to spare of everything. No wonder great fires roared 
their loudest! No wonder kettles bubbled and boiled 
and spiders sputtered and spattered! No wonder ovens 
were brimful of sweets and dainties! No wonder every- 
thing smelled so good! 

Coming across the green, little Noll looked at the steep 
roof of Uncle Oliver’s house and wondered, as he had many 
times, if the monkey could-have carried him up that. 
He would have had to scramble some and hold on tight, 
Noll thought. Noll squared his sturdy little shoulders — 
he’d like to see any monkey that could carry him off now. 
He’d show — 

Right in the midst of his thought came the shrill sound 
of a trumpet. Noll didn’t care much about Kings. But 
he did want to see the guards who rode horseback. As 
fast as he could, he ran toward Uncle Oliver, down by the 
great gate, waiting, hat in hand, to receive his royal guests. 

The heavy coach rumbled up and stopped. Out of 
it, stepped King James. He wasn’t very grand looking, 
little Nol] thought, peering out from behind a tree. He 
wore a faded suit of green. There was a great ruff about 
his neck which must have been very uncomfortable. He 
didn’t wear his crown— Little Noll was sorry. He’d 
always thought of a crown as part of a King. But the 
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‘King wore a hat with a long feather. And instead of a 
sword for which Nol] had hoped, he ca:ried a hunting- 
horn -over his shoulder. Al] the knights and Jords and 
Jadies and guards and squires gazed at this manas if he 
was something almost too wonderful to look at. 

Sir Oliver bowed Jow, his hat held across his breast. 

“Mon, how are ye?” cried the King boyishly to Sir 
Oliver. Little Noll liked his voice. It didn’t sound like 
the voices he had always heard. Noll didn’t know it, 
but it had Scotch burrs in it. “By my crown, but I’m 
glad to see ye!” 

Sir Oliver knelt on the ground and thanked good King 
James for the great honor of his visit. Little Noll scarcely 
noticed this, for getting out of the coach, he saw a boy, 
a little taller than himself. The boy was dressed much 
more richly than the King. He wore a velvet suit, a 
broad hat with a long drooping feather, silken hose and 
low buckled shoes. He Jooked timid or bashful. And 
he was pale and thin,as if he stayed in courts and palaces, 
instead of in the great green out-of-doors where boys belong. 

But he was a boy, and maybe he could play leap-frog or 
blind-man’s-buff. 

“My little son Charlie came with me,” said the King, 
bringing the boy forward. “Haven’t ye a son of your 
own, Sir Oliver, to play with him?” 

“The Prince!” cried Sir Oliver. He bowed low before 
the boy. “What a noble little son he is! Please, your 
majesty, I have no son, but a nephew Noll playing about 
somewhere. He will be honored to wait upon his royal 
highness. ” 

“Send for him, Sir Oliver,” said the King. 

But at this very minute, Noll himself elbowed his 
way through the crowd of attendants. There he stood, 
strong and sturdy in his soiled, torn doublet and hose, 
directly before little Prince Charlie. He smiled boy fashion 
into the Prince’s face. 

“Please, your majesty, here is the boy now,” said Sir 
Oliver. Poor Uncle Oliver!—his voice showed how 
ashamed he was of his dirty little namesake. “Oliver, 
make your obeisance at once to the King.” 

Children behaved well to their elders in those days — 
kings or not. So Noll bowed low before his King. King 
James rather liked the strong sturdy little boy so unlike 
his o vn son. He asked him a few questions to see if he 
learned his lessons as he should. Then he turned to Prince 
Charlie. 

“Charlie,” he said, “here is a little playmate for ye. 
Oliver, this is his royal highness, Prince Charles.” 

Poor little Prince Charles! Ever since he was a baby, 
he had been waited upon and given his own way. People 
were always kneeling before him and flattering him. He’d 
a had a chance to know what it meant to b> a real 

y. 

He held out, a smal] white hand. Soft Jace ruffles fell 
prettily away from his wrist. Hewaited for Noll to kiss it. 

“Nephew,” cried Sir Oliver, “pay your duty at once 
to the Prince!” 

“T owe him no duty, Uncle Oliver,” cried Jittle Noll. 
“Why, he’s just a boy, like me. Why should I kiss his 
hand?” 

And to the horror of all the courtiers and of his poor 
Uncle, little Noll pushed away the hand of little Prince 
Charlie. unkissed! 

__The little Prince stared. No one had ever in all his 
life been rude to him before. But King James laughed 
heartily. 

“You’ve a stubborn spirit inside ye, boy,” he cried. 
“Like many an Englishman. My son will do well to learn, 
before he is King, what kind of people he must rule over!” 


Harvest Home 


Harvest Home, Harvest Home, 
We’ve ploughed, we’ve sowed, 
We’ve reaped, we’ve mowed, 
We’ve brought home every load — 
Hip, Hip, Hip — Harvest Home! — Old Song 


November 1918 


The Fox 


In the early part of the last century, this song was sung at all harvest 
suppers in the West of England. Perhaps you’d like to sing it, 009, 
— From Songs of the West, by S. Baring Gou'd 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


The 13th of November is his birthday. He has made a “Garden” 
for us, in which we can go about any time of year—clear days or 
rainy ones. It isa little book called ‘The Child’s Garden of Verses.” 
Let us gointo it to-day,and bring away with us two orthree of the 
“Verses” for our very own. 

Here is one about 


Autumn Fires 
In the other gardens, 
And all up tke vale, 


From the autumn benfires 
See the smoke trail. 


Pleasant summer over, 

And all the summer flowers, 
The red fire blazes, 

The gray smoke towers. 


Sing a song of seasons, 
Something good in all 

Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall. 


Here are two for us to say on Thanksgiving Day: 


The world is so full of a number of things, 
I think we should all be as happy as kings. 


It is very nice to think 

The world is full of. meat and drink, 
And little children saying grace 

In every Christian kind of place. 


Here is something we will think of the next time we see 
the pictures Jack Frost sketches on our windows: 


Lo, shining flowers upon my window-pane, 
The silver pencil of the winter draws. 


Third Week 
LITTLE NOLL AND PRINCE CHARLIE 


Wouldn’t you have liked to look in at that great banquet? 
The room in which it was served was all hung round with 
curious old pieces of armor — wonderful things that had 
come down to Sir Oliver from many of his so]dier-ancestors. 

Up and down the room ran the Jong table. If you had 
looked at the piles of baked meats and fish, the vegetables, 
the fruits and cakes and dainties of all kinds, you would 
have wondered who could ever eat them all. 

But if you had looked at the Jong lines of hungry guests, 
you would have wondered again — this time if, after all, 
there would be enough to go around, and leave a bite 
for little Noll and Prince Charlie at play in a room not 
far away. 

At the head of the table, of course, sat the King ina 
great golden chair, nobody knew how old. Over him 
was a golden canopy. When anyone spoke to him, it 
was always with a “ Your majesty” first. When the servants 
offered him food or drink they did so upon bended knee. 

Everything was delicious. Everyone was in good 
humor. The King was fond of hunting. So was Sir Oliver. 


They found plenty to talk about and laugh about. Sir. 


Oliver was just beginning to feel that his dinner was a 
great success. Then from somewhere in the house, there 
came a terrible uproar. Angry little-boy voices mingled 
with anxious grown-up voices. 

The King stared at Sir Oliver. Poor Sir Oliver stared 
back. 

“Tt’s that nephew of mine!” he cried. “He’s always 
in mischief!” 

Sir Oliver sprang from his seat. All his guests— 
even the King— sprang up, too, and hurried out of the room 
after him. Al) the time, the cries grew Jouder and louder. 
There was the sound of blows — good sharp ones. ‘i here 
was a loud thump —as if some one had fallen upon the 
floor. 
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: At last he came to a farmer’s yard, Then John got up to the top o’ the hill, 
stared Where ducks and geese were all afear’d And blew his horn both loud and shrill, _ 
“The best of you all shall grease my beard, “Blcw on” said Reynard, “your music still, 
]ways Before I leave the town, O! Ref. Whilst I trot home to my den, O!” Ref. 
aa He took the gray goose by the neck, At last he came to his cozy den, 
6 He laid a duck across his back, Where sat his ycung ones, nine or ten, ; 
room And heeded not their quack! quack! quack! Quoth they, “Daddy, you must go there again, 
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Together, Sir Oliver and his guests came to the door of 
the play-room. They opened it and peered in. And 
what a sight — for Kings or anyone — to look upon! 

The whole room was in disorder. . Chairs upset, tables 
out of place, hangings awry. In the middle of it all, 
stood little Prince Charlie. The dust of the floor was 
on his roya] velvet and laces. Royal blood streamed 
from his royal nose. He stared at Noll, seemingly 
more in surprise than in anger, as if he couldn’t under- 
stand how anyone had dared treat him so—a Prince of 
the royal house of England! 

As for little Noll —there he stood, dirty defiant, his 
tousled head thrown back, his eyes bright and bold, his 
cheeks red with anger, his shoulders squared, his fists 
doubled up, ready for another blow or two, if they should 
seem necessary. 

When he saw the surprised face of the King peering 
in the door, he didn’t flinch. 

Then came Uncle Oliver’s horrified voice. 

“What have you done, you little ruffian?” he cried. 
“Get down on your knees, this instant, and beg your Prince’s 
pardon. How dare you lay hands on your future King?” 

“He — struck — me — first,” said little Noll. “I 
played fair, Uncle Oliver.” 

These words only made matters worse. No matter 
what a King or a Prince does to you first, you know 
you must not strike back. 

Sir Oliver threw up his hands. He couldn’t find any 
words to tell how he felt. All the guests began to talk 
atg¥once. What punishment was bad enough for such 
a bad boy as little Noll Cromwell? He should be whipped 
there in the King’s presence until he begged for mercy. 
Some one even murmured of the Tower of London — that 
dread place where such awful deeds were punished! 

But King James stood for a minute, silent and thought- 
ful. He gazed at the two boys, as if he saw something 
else — something that grieved him. 

“Be silent,” he then said to the guests. You may be 
sure they were waiting, wondering what punishment the 
King had thought of. 

The}King turned to little Noll. 
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“Thou art a bold boy,” he said. Little Nol] stared at 
the King’s grave face, as if he could never take his eyes away, 
“When thou art a man, I believe my son Charlie will 
do wel] to be friends with thee.” 

“I will never, never be his friend!” cried Prince Charlie, 
stamping his royal little foot. 

“Quiet, my son!” commanded the King. 

Then he turned to Sir Oliver and the amazed guests. 

“Harm not the boy,” he said. “ Perhaps he bas taught 
my son a lesson—one he has long needed, one there 
has been no one bold enough and brave enough to teach 
him. Kings need not be tyrants. Hereafter, when he feels 
like being a tyrant, instead of a real king, let him remember 
little Noll Cromwell and his own bloody nose!” 


Small Citizen to Uncle Sam 


Uncle Sam, I’m glad you’re a farmer 
Who stands, with wide-open hands, 
Te give the bright gold 
Which your harvest-fields hold 
To suffering over-seas Jands. 


I’m one of your citizens little; 
Net much I can do — Yet, ne doubt, 
’Twould help you as much, 
If I—and al! such — 
Would something, each day, do without! 


— A, E. i 


Corn Song 


(To be sung to music of Old English Game — ‘‘ Round and Round 


the Village’’-— by any number of children,as farmers and farmerettes, 


with real cern in the ear, if possible.) 


In the summer olden, 

I am much beholden 

To the corn-ears golden — 
Sweet-corn’s the dish for me! 


In the autumn mellow, 

Baked so crisp and yellow, 

It just suits a fellow — 
So Johnny-cake for me! 


In the chill Decembers, 
Shaken o’er bright embers, 
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Song to the Pilgrims 
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(This song would be fine to sing in costumes as much like the Pilgrim Fathers, Mothers, and little folks as possible. Have some pretty 
tableaux between and after the verses. Or, perhaps some of you can make yourselves into some of the well-known pictures of the Pilgrims, 
while others guess what pictures you represent. “The Pilgrims Going to Church” would do forone. Dcn’t you remember some others?) 


Here’s to the Pilgrim Mothers, 
Fathers, and all the others — 
Sisters and little Brothers — 

In days of Auld Lang Syne. 
Here’s to the Band stout-hearted, 
From home and friends they parted, 
Liberty’s fires they started 

In days of Auld Lang Syne. 
We may not cross an ocean, 
Yet, somehow, I’ve a notion 
In things we do, or do without, 

We may be like the Pilgrims, 

Who but did their best, 
We may be like the Pilgrims, 
If we do our best, 
If we do our best, 
If we do our best. 
Here’s to the Pilgrim Mothers, 
Fathers and all the others — 
Sisters and little Brothers— 
In days of Auld Lang Syne. 


Here’s to the Pilgrim Mothers, 
Fathers, and all the others — 
Sisters and little Brothers — 

In days of Auld Lang Syne. 
Here’s to the fires they Jighted, 
By their good cheer invited, 
Many the lands united 

Since days of Auld Lang Syne. 
To-day, all brightly burning 
Toward them a world is turning, 
Let’s help to keep those fires a-blaze! 

We may be like the Pilgrims 

Who but did their best, 
We may be like the Pilgrims 
If we do our best, 
If we do our best, 
If we do our best. 
Here’s to the Pilgrim Mothers, 
Fathers, and all the others, 
Sisters and little Brothers— 
In days of Auld Lang Syne. 


(End with eighth measure of music) 


Well my heart remembers 
"Tis then we pop pop-corn! 


Glad that I’m a Yankee, 
Growing tall and lanky — 
Here’s the wheat — for thank’ee — 


The corn will do for me! — A. E. A. 


The Crust of Bread 


I must not throw upon the floor 
The crust I cannot eat, 

For many little bungry ones 
Would think it quite a treat. 










My parents labor very hard 
To get me wholesome food, 
Then I must never waste a bit, 
That would do others good. 


For wilful waste makes woeful want 
And I may live to say 

Oh, how I wish I had the bread 
That once I threw away! — Sel. 


The Way to Do It 


If I help you and you help me, 


And we help some one else, you know, 


Then that’s a lovely way, you see, 


To make this old world brighter grow. 
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If you serve me, and I serve vou, 
And we serve some cne else in need, 

Then don’t you see it’s very true 

This world: would soon grow bright indeed? 


If you and I weuld nct ferget 
To do those kindly deeds of cheer, 
We’d have less reason for regret 
With closing days of every year. 


Then let’s be busy every day, 
And scatter love and joy and light, 
For that is just the only way 
To make this world grew fair and bright. 
— Francis McKinnon Morton, in Little Folks 


Fourth Week 


WHEN LITTLE NOLL GREW UP 


After that quarrel of kis with the little Prince of England, 
Noll Cromwell went on growing up, and having auite a 
happy time of it. He still went often to visit Uncle Oliver. 
There, he heard much about Kings and Courts, for Uncle 
Oliver was always a loyal subject. Sometimes, Noll went 
to. visit other uncles and aunts’ and cousins — there were 
plenty of them not far from his home. But when he stayed 
right at home, he had good times. There were seven 
sisters now, and working or playing, there was always 
fun and to. spare. 

Many terrible things happened in England in those 
days. When Noll was still very small, news came one day to 
the little town of the great Gun-Powder Plot. This was 
a plan, Father explained, to blow up the King, the Par- 
liament, and everything and everybody that seemed to 
be in the way of the plotters. Noll didn’t understand it 
at all at that time. But the name of Guy Fawkes, who 
had much to do with te plot, was well known to him, as 
it was and is to every little English boy and girl. 

As he grew older, Noll heard many strange talks among 
the grown people about churches and this belief and that 
one*and which one was right. Once, there came terribl> 
tidings ‘of a king who had been killed in another country. 
Always, it seemed to Noll, kings and people were disputing 
and even going to war about this thing they called religion. 
He began to think much about the right and wrong of 
things, himself. 

By and by he had a tutor. He was a strange, dark, 
stern man, who wore strange, dark, stern clothes, and 
taught Noll the strange, dark, stern things he, himself, 
believed. He was calleda Puritan. Probably his teachings 
helped make Noll Cromwell a Puritan, too. 

You know something about the Puritans. Our Pilgrim 
Fathers were Puritans, you know. They left England 
and went to Holland, so that they could worship God as 
they thought right, not as the King told them to. And 
then, because their children were growing more Dutch 
than English, they sailed away from Holland in the May- 
flower. After a long, stormy time of it on the ocean, they 
landed on our own “bleak New England shore.” With 
high courage, strong faith in God, and much good, 
sound common-sense, they settled Plymouth Colony. 
They wore plain clothes, you remember, and went often 
to church. They were very strict and stern. The 
little Desires and Wrestlings and Loves and Priscillas 
were very grave and proper and well-behaved. They 
worked samplers and learned long, hard lessons and 
said many prayers. 

When little Noll Cromwell] became a man, he was 
as strict and stern and God-fearing as any one of the Pil- 
grim fathers, or maybe all of them put together. 

By and by, King James died. To the throne of England 
came his little son —Jittle Prince Charlie — old enough 
to be a king now. But was he good enough and strong 
enough and brave enough? No, he was stil] much like 
the little Prince he had once been. He wanted his way. 
He tried to make his people do just what he said in all 
things. Of course this didn’t please them. Especially 
against him, were the Puritans, of whom there were now 
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a great many in England. They wanted to be free t: do 
what they thought right. And their strong, stern leider 
was Oliver Cromwell, himself. 

If the new King Charles was like the little Prince Ch:rlie 
he had once been, so Oliver Cromwel] was in many vays 
like the little Noll he had once been. He didn’t be ‘ieve 
King Charles, or any other king, should tel] him whzt he 
could do and what he couldn t. Soon, he Jed a -reat 
army against the King’s armies. 

The King’s armies were called the “Cavaliers.” Arong 
them were some very splendid “Life Guards of the Ki.g,” 
They were wonderfully dressed in rich embroidered cc lars 
over glittering cuirasses, bright-colored scarfs, gi- led 
sword-belts, and wonderful boots of Jeather do led 
down below the knee. Under their plumed casques, ‘heir 
hair fell in Jong, soft curls. What a strange-looking «rmy 
they would make to-day, wouldn’t they? 

Because they wore their hair cut close to their hcad;, 
Cromwell’s armies were called “Roundheads.” His 
own troops were the “TIronsides.” 

It was a Jong fierce war, but Cromwell’s armies overcame 
the King’s, and the King himself was overthrown. Some 
day you must read al] about it. There was one faious 
battle at Marston Moor. Here, the very finest Cavaliers 
faced for hours the very best Roundheads, each side watch- 
ing for some weak spot somewhere on the other side. At 
last the whole of Cromwell’s army moved forward, the 
Puritan troopers chanting a psalm as they marched. 
And, of course, they marched to victory. 

I must tel] you one more thing that Cromwell did. 
It was while he was a Member of the English 
Parliament. Parliament, you know, is much like our 
own Congress. This Parliament had been sitting for 
a long, long time, and for one reason and another, only 
a few of its members were left in it. 

Cromwell didn’t like it. One morning he went in 
quietly. The speaker was in his place. Some one was 
making’ a speech. Cromwell didn’t Jike the <peech. 
When it was finished, he rose, took off his hat, and, in his 
plain black clothes and gray worsted stockings, made 
a speech himself. As Jong as they lived. those members 
of Parliament never forgot Cromwell’s speech that morn- 
ing. He told them just what he thought of them — bad 
things as well as some few good things 

“You are no real Parliament,” he said. ‘You must 
leave the House. 

“Call my soldiers,” said Cromwell. 

In they came — some of Cromwell’s famous musketeers, 
marching side by side, their arms ready. 

In the face of those armed soldiers, what could the Menm- 
bers of Parliament do but go? Go they did — red-faced, 
sulky and surly, you may be sure, Cromwel] and the mus- 
keteers back of them. 

“And not a dog barked at their going,” said Oliver 
Cromwell. 

Cromwel]] himself became the ruler of England for a 
time. He had been a bold, brave, ready soldier. He 
was a just, stern ruler. When you study English History, 
you wil) see that while he made many mistakes, he Joved 
England truly, and in his heart wanted to do his est 
for her. 
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FOR THANKSGIVING 
A Day Apart 


Once in every year we throng, 
Upon a day apart, 
To praise the Lord with feast and song 
In thankfulness of heart.— Arthur Guiterman 


Thanksgiving 


For the hay and the ccrn and the wheat that is reaped, 
For the labor well done and the barns that are heaped, 
For the sun and the dew and the sweet honeycomb, j 
For the rose and the song and the harvest -brought home 
Thanksgiving, Thanksgiving! — Sel. 
(Continued on page 599) 
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A Bit of Old Holland 


_A boy and girl dance a little Dutch dance white gi 
girls, formed in a semi-circle behind them, dance as , 
chorus. Throughout the dance the kick step is used. 






















































Kick STEP 

Stamp on right foot, swing left foot close in frout of 
right past and up just a little from the floor, hittiig the 
heel of foot on the floor as it passes right going wu and 
coming back. This makes two clicks on the floor with 
the left foot. The same movement is then taken stepping 
on left foot and swinging right. 


MOVEMENT OF Boy AND GIRL 

Their inside hands are joined, outside hands hold trouser 
and skirt. 

Begin with right foot, both take four kick steps for. 

ward — Measures 1-4 

Begin with right foot, take four kick steps backward — 
Measures 5-8 

Face back to back and take four steps away from each 
other — Measures 9-12 

Take four kick steps back to place going backward— 
Measure 13-16 Face front. 

Girl takes four steps forward while boy takes four back. 
ward — Measures 17-20 

Take four steps back to place, facing forward all of the 
time — Measures 25-28 

Take four steps back to place and finish facing each 
other — Measures 29-32 


MOVEMENT OF CHORUS 

Threes on right and threes on left facing each other, 

All begin with foot farthest from dancing couple and 
take the kick step — Measures 1-12. 

Stamp right foot hard — Measure 13 

Hop in air and turn completely around, landing o 
both feet Measure — 14 

Stamp right foot once — Measure 15 

Stamp left, then right — Measure 16 

Repeat the same movement facing away from each 
other — Measure 1-12 

The same as above all facing forward — Measures 13- 


14-15-16 
Second Part 


MOVEMENT OF Boy AND GIRL 

Facing each other, right hands joined, left hand hold 
ing skirt and trousers. 

Take two kick steps and change places with partner— 
Measures 1-2 (Finish facing back to back.) 

Hop in air and turn facing partner on counts 1-2 

Stamp on third count of Measure 3 

Stamp on count 1 of Measure 4 

Repeat three times — Measures 5-16 

Facing partner, take four kick steps backward away 
from each other — Measure 17-20 

Beginning with the right foot four kick steps in place— 
Measures 15-28 

Two kick steps in place facing eech other Measures— 
29-30 

Stamp right foot on count 1 and left on count 3-— 
Measure 31 

Stamp right foot hard on count 1— Measure 32 

Finish last stamp bending forward toward each other, 
faces close, arms flung back and down at sides. 


TS NL fem. fw mm. fw em #F 


MOVEMENT OF CHORUS 
All beginning with ‘the right foot take the kick step, 
facing front=- Measures 1-30 
All stamp right foot on count 1 and left on coun: 3— 
Measure 31 
#4 Stamp right foot hard on count 1 — Measure 32 
Finish last stamp bending forward, arms flung bac:. and 
down at sides. 
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Thanksgiving 
Bess Dixon 


American children will have a broader conception of 
this nation wide celebration this year than ever before. 
Just think of Thanksgiving this year. Almost three hun- 
dred years ago, our forefathers were pra‘sing God because 
they were enjoying all the principles for which they at 
first so willingly suffered. Today, we are praising God 
because those principles are being extended to lands across 
the ocean and our brave Americans are giving all to do 
this. Almost three hundred years ago, the Indians par- 
ticipated in the Thanksgiving Feast. To-day, it is the 
privilege of our allies. Almost three hundred years ago, 
the Pilgrims conserved by working out ways to utilize 
materials about them. To-day, we are conserving. 
Through the history work, these ideas can be brought 
out. 

The ways and means of conserving can be made a study 
which will be of much interest to children. Here comes 
a fine opportunity to plan a Thanksgiving dinner. Let 
us talk first about the Thanksgiving dinner of the Pilgrims, 
then about a Thanksgiving dinner in America before the 
war. Now let us plan a Thanksgiving dinner for Nine- 
teen Eighteen. Let us suppose that this dinner is 
for six people: mother, father, grandmother, grandfather, 
brother and sister. Let the children make the menu, 
choosing meats, vegetables, desserts, drinks, etc. In order 
to see that we have chosen wisely, Jet us make a study of: 

1 The number of calories a child should have each 
day. 

2 The number of calories grown people should have 
each day. 

3 Best foods to choose in order to get the right amount 
of calories and also a variety. 

4 Food stuffs to be used. 

5 Food stuffs not to be used. 

6 Amount of money which should be spent for this 
dinner. 

7 Amount of each kind of food to prepare for the dinner 
for six people. 

Now with the knowledge of food stuffs to be.used and 
not to be used, make the final menu. Let the children 
bring War Recipe Books and find how the foods decided 
upon are prepared now. This will be a very interesting 
and instructive study. What a wealth of knowledge 
is the heritage of .the children of today. With ail this 
knowledge, what a-wealth of meaning Thanksgiving will 
hold! 

If this study is carried out in grades two or three, in 
place of points (1) and (2), find the relative food values: 
fats, sweets, ‘starches, etc. Then (3) should read: Best 
foods to choose in order to get the fats, sweets, starches 
etc. and also ‘to have a variety. The youngsters will 
be very interested in this.and it can be given to them in 
asimple, attractive .way. 





Reading in Third Grade 
Bertha M. Cushman 


The methods I use are probably new to none of you, 
but as the interchange of ideas is always heJpful I am 
bringing mine to you. 
tm In beginning third grade work in the fall, review a 
book used in the second grade. It takes but a short time 
to read this and keeps the children from becoming dis- 
couraged by too many new words. It is seldom necessary 
to mark any of these words, for they come back readily 
to their minds, especially if they have been stories the chil- 
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dren have enjoyed, and it is my experience that ¢ iildrey 
learn to read more easily when they get pleasure fro: what 
they are reading. 

But when I start with another book, I put the new words 
on the board and mark them. Each child sounds «:t leay 
one of these words and tells a story about it so ‘rat he 
will understand what it means and be able to reai mor 
intelligently. After the words’ are sounded we £0 ove 
them a few times without sounding. There is 4 lon 
Jist of words like through, though, thought, was when, 
where, etc., that we have in a separate drill and try to get 
firmly fixed in our minds. 

When we have finished the “Progressive Roa:,” ye 
take two other books, one for forenoon work and «nother 
for afternoon work. The reading in the after:oon js 
mostly for pleasure and the phonic drill is not used. We 
are reading ‘Merry Animal Tales’’ now, and the interest 
is such that the method may be forgotten. 

I find if the children choose whether we are to go around 
the class or to skip here and there more interest is show 
and better reading is the result. 

Children enjoy reading to the class from the front of 
the room with the teacher sitting among the pupils. Thisis 
only another way of awakening an interest without which 
the best results are impossible. 

The children read to the teacher; why not the teacher 
to the children? If a book is brought from home and] 
am asked to read it, if it is a book I think they will under. 
stand and enjoy, I take the first ten minutes each after. 
noon to read from it. We always have a story Friday 
afternoon and the children look forward to it with pleasure. 
Lessons of kindness, politeness, and truth can perhaps 
be taught better in this way than in any other. 

As a means of learning to see the beauty in the thought 
of the author and enjoying the rhythmical flow of bis 
words the memorizing of poetry is a great help. 

The children love poems and are able to grasp thei 
meaning better than we think. This month we take three 
of Longfellow’s poems, “The Village Blacksmith,” “The 
Children’s Hour”—‘“ Edith With Golden Hair,” as one o 
the girls called it—and “The Arrow and the Song.” | 
read the poem as a whole, and then take it stanza by stanza, 
unless the meaning is made clearer by taking two ot mot 
stanzas together. 

In concert recitations it is difficult to know whether 
the children are getting the right words or not. If some 
individual work is done you are sure that the line— 


“There is no dew left on the daisies and clover’ — 


is not rendered — 


’ 


“There’s an old dude left on the daisies and clover” — 


as one child is said’to have given it. 

I find it important to put the right inflection 
poem the first time I read it, for this is the infle: 
child invariably gets and keeps. In teaching 
worth’s “We Are Seven,” I read the second : 


into t 
ion ti 
Word 
anza 


I met a little: cottage girl, 

She was eight years old, she said; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That clustered round her head — 





giving the impression in the second line that she was ™ 
eight years old, but said she was, and the childien ha 
kept that impression so far. 

I believe that some of the most valuable lesson 
taught through the poems that we teach the chilc.ren# 
a love for real poetry fostered, which means such! 
this day when there is such a tendency to abuse the Eng! 
Language. 
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: Freehand Paper Cutting and Pasting 
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(The illustrations are of work done by children of the Second Grade, West State School, Fremont, Ohio) 
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At top— Cut paper illustrations representing a Japanese lantern lighter. 
At bottom — Pages from*Alphabet: Books with freehand cuttings illustrating the letters. 
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Week End Home Work for 
Every Child © 


Ossana Benruth 


VERY teacher knows that the usual preparation 
for Monday’s work, as presented by normal 
“Young America,” is best passed over in charitable 
silence. We have continued our assignments, not 

because we have hoped for any real improvement, but rather 
through custom, and a sense of duty. As I look back over 
my own school days, the teacher whose influence was most 
marked, and who helped me more than all the rest, gave 
out her heaviest assignments of home-work to be done for 
Monday, and the work was not only done by every pupil, 
but done with eager enthusiasm. The outline of this 
teacher’s method, which she used with such wonderful suc- 
cess in High Schoo] English, I have found can be applied 
with profit to any year of school work, from the littlest 
people in “Primer” tothe most advanced classes. It is so 
thoroughly practical, so simple and reasonable that any 
young teacher can make use of it, and by this means bind 
together the weeks, turn “Blue Monday” into a day of 
special joy, and give her children a rea] zest for study. 

In the first place, we must be very definite in our plan. 
We must take the time to go over exactly what we wish 
accomplished. We must decide upon minimum require- 
ments, and never expect the pupils to understand just 
what we want them to do, unless we have made a clear 
statement of what we wish them to do, and they have 
made note of it. A “home-work” book is an absolute 
necessity. In this book, which should be a large 
composition book or staple-bound tablet, the required 
work to be done between Friday and Sunday should 
be briefly stated, under a neat heading, thus: “Home 
Work, June 21, 1917.” On the next line should appear 
the heading of the lesson, for instance, “Arithmetic,” and 
the problems follow. The spelling words can be set 
under the word “Spelling,” and the lesson should never be 
written each word five times, but the words, one after 
another as they come, once, and then again, along the 
line and not in columns; then each word should be 
written in a sentence. At least one hour of work 
should be required, and it must be required. A child 
may be appointed in each row to collect the books, 
which that child will examine to see if the work 
has been done, anything omitted of the assignment or 
any failure in neatness, and make a written report, to be 
filed. The delinquents lose a certain per cent without privi- 
lege of making it up, unless there be an extraordinary ex- 
cuse. The daily class work that is handed in can be lightly 
passed over, and need not be corrected in detail if the 
Friday home work is a comprehensive review of what has 
been done during the week, and the strictest possible ac- 
count required. That work should be a little weekly test 
the value of which should be so strongly emphasized that 


the pupils will realize it to be a definite task that spells — 


success if performed. 

In the lower grades gold stars affixed to Jessons that are 
satisfactory and silver stars for work that is passable will 
be found stimulating, while a rubber stamp marked 
“ACCEPTED” and “EXCELLENT” will help in the higher 
classes. “No Crepit” isa dire punisbment once this work 
is well started, and “REWRITE” is much more terrible to a 
young offender than any spoken words that could be uttered. 

To put this plan into successful practice will require 
perhaps two hours of concentrated labor on the part of the 
teacher, and it must be done every week without fail. 
You can divide the books into four piles for careful correc- 
tion, and any work needing to be rewritten may not be 
handed in before the following Monday. 

From the babies who have just learned to make “1’s 
and {2’s’”’ to the pupils who can prepare a concise Grammar 
orjHistory outline, this method of making the week-end 
home-work a definite end to accomplish with credit, gives 
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form and shape to the child’s effort that carries hia fg. 
ward because it helps him tosee just what he is aimi: g fg, 
When it is accomplished, he knows what he knows, there is ny 
doubt about it. If he has failed, he knows that it is imply 
because he has not tried, and not that success was / npgs. 
sible. The work should be always “easy,” because  learly 
presented. When you have written out your que-ti 
read them aloud and consider whether a child who is in th 
grade beneath yours could comprehend the words yo:: hay 
chosen. 

The questions cannot be too simply and clearly stated, by 
the work required of the pupil] should be sufficient to ‘ax th 
capacity of the class in alertness, neatness, memory, and 
exactness. 





That Spelling List 


Grace Boteler Sanders 


N hunting for something absolutely new to encourage 
| and inspire boys and girls to make an effort to 
be spellers, I began to place after the name 
upon the board a red mark. “Oh, we know!” they 
chorused and were not at al] enthusiastic. “It’s to bea 
star. We are tired of stars.” 

“No,” I calmly returned, “it is not a star!” and was im. 
mediately put to it. If not a star, what then? It cost me 
some anxious thought, but the next day when I put another 
red mark after the names of the winners I inquired: 

“Did you ever see the cross of the Legion of Honor?” 
All of them had in picture shows or upon the pages of their 
favorite magazines and enthusiastically waved their hands, 

“And for what are they given?” The answers again 
came quickly. I continued to enthuse and added, “As 
many battles are fought with words as with swords. To 
be successful, you must be a good speller. In the future 
I intend to give three red marks, two white ones and three 
blue to the successful winners of hundreds. These eight 
marks wil] give you a red, white and blue cross of honor. 

Enthusiasm began from the moment that an outline ofa 
white cross, filled in with red and blue, appeared. Even my 
oldest boy, who in trying to be manly scorned such a 
subterfuge, became chagrined when a visitor noticed 
our jjst and the omission of Marion’s name. Immediately 
after he began to dig that his name might join the others. 

When interest waned I offered an extra mark per week 
to each one who had a hundred each day. I nett 
offered two extra marks to each person in the row whose 
every member had a hundred each day for a week. This 
row was called the Star Row and its number was posted 
in red chalk upon the board. The Booby Row’s number 
was also conspicuously displayed. A gay poster of card 
board on which was printed black and gold letters and 
hung before the Star Row on an easel was a help. The 
card read: 

WE 
ARE 
WINNERS 


On our board above the list of names written i: 
chalk and followed by a row of crosses is this ar 
ment: 

“The Red (red chalk) White and Blue (blue chal! 
(a Maltese cross in red white and blue) of Honor re; “es 
eight one hundreds. The Crown, ten crosses o* eighty 
one hundreds.” 

A large yellow crown replaces the ten crosses an’ is the 
pride of the boy who has earned one. Yes, it hi. paid 


yellow 
ounce- 
\ Choss 
‘esents 


Even my bad boy anxiously watches the board es. h day 
to see if the coveted mark is placed after his name This 
room, or rather the grade, was notorious for its poor « »clling. 

We are now getting daily twenty-six hundre ~ from 


thirty-six and often more 
copying that patriotic cross of honor on text books 
and cards. It has made an impression that wil! 


And not only that, tucy at 
letters 
‘ast. 
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Every Teacher Has a Number 


IT 1S 1, 


possibly serious, some time during the next year. 


You cannot avoid it--you can only prepare for it, through the T. C. U. 


OR 2, OR 3, OR 4, OR 5, OR--6 


If your number is 6, you have something coming that you don’t expect. 


You are facing trouble and loss, 


It is headed for you just as inevitably 


as the iceberg, hundreds of miles north in the Arctic Ocean, was headed for the Titanic, even before she sailed. 


One teacher in six will suffer loss this year because of Accident, Sickness or Quarantine. 


If your number is 6, 


you are one of those who will be called upon this year to suffer loss of time and salary, and incur extra expense that 


possibly you cannot pay or afford. 





A New York Teacher Writes: 


Received the check in full claim for illness, for 
which please accept my heartiest thanks. Your 
promptness has won my admiration and I shall be 
very glad to recommend to my friends the T. C. U. 
insurance.” 











Since you cannot know your number, the only safe way is to prepare. 
great national organization of teachers, banded together to protect each other when misfortune comes. 


A Few Cents a Day 
Keeps Danger Away 





A Vermont Teacher Writes: 


“T most certainly appreciate the promptness and 
fairness of the T.C. U. in settling my claim I 
wish more realized the value of an organization of 
this kind, for I proved its value during my recent 
accident, being absent from school three weeks.” 











The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a 


For a few cents 


a day, it will pay you an income when you are disabled by Sickness, Accident or Quarantine, to help make up fer loss of 
salary and to pay the Doctor, the Nurse and the Board Bill. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do 


for You. 


It will pay you $50 a month when you 
are disabled by Sickness or Accident. 


It will pay you $50 a month when you 
are quarantined and your salary stopped. 


It will pay you $25 a month for illness 
that does not confine you to the house, but 
keeps you from work. 


It will pay operation benefits in addi- 
tion to other benefits after your Policy has 
been maintained in force for one year. 


It will pay you a 20% increase in Sick 
Benefits for two months when you are con- 
fined to an established hospital. 


It pays regularindemnities of from $333 
to $1500 for major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of fife. All benefits are doubled for 
travel accidents. 


What the T. C. U. is Doing 
for Others. 


An Illinois Teacher had an attack of 
bronchitis. The T. C. U. paid her $42.90. 

A California Teacher had pneumonia. 
The T. C. U. paid her $57.50. 

A Nebraska Teacher fractured her left 
arm. The T. C. U. paid her $80.00. 

A Maine Teacher slipped on a peach 
stone and injured her side. The T. C. U. 
paid her $46.66. 

A New York Teacher fractured his wrist 
cranking his auto. The T. C. U. paid him 
$80.00. 

A Nebraska Teacher fractured her limb. 
The T. C. U. paid her $250.00. 

A Washington Teacher was killed in a 
railway accident. The T. C. U. paid his 
widow $2000.00. 

A Michigan Teacher broke her arm. The 
T. C. U. paid her $80.00. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
422 T. C. U. Building, 


; LINCOLN, 


NEBRASKA 


A Michigan Teacher stepped on a nail, 
resulting in infection. The T. C. U. paid him 
$30.00. 

A Kansas Teacher had an attack of 
rheumatism. The T. C. U. paid him $18.75. 

A California Teacher was struck by a 
falling window screen, cutting hishead. The 
T. C. U. paid her $80.66. 

An Indiana Teacher suffered from an 
attack of malaria. The T. C. U. paid her 
$59.16. 

A New York Teacher fell down stairs, 
injuring spine and ribs. The T. C. U. paid 
her $143.33. 

An Illinois Teacher had an automobile 
accident. The T. C. U. paid her $360.00. 

A Pennsylvania Teacher was quaran- 
tined on account of scarlet fever. The 
T. C. U. paid him 31.66. 
| -« JUST SEND YOUR NAME _ 
| To the T. C. U., 

422 T. C. U. Blidg., Lincoln, Neb. 
| I am interested in. knowing about your 
Protection Benefits. Send me the whole 
| story and booklet of testimonials. 


| ee A eee Cs Pe 


| EEE EES Oe, ee ae ee eee 


‘ (This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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November Games 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 
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Then lift up the head with a song! 

And lift up the hand with a gift! ‘ 
To the all-wise Giver of all 

The spirit cf gratitude lift! 
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Boardinz the “Train” for Grandma’s for Lhanksgiviag 








November has been called appropriately the “hank 
you month,” and there is so much to be thankful for that 
it is difficult to know for which of our blessings we should 
be the most grateful. 

Now, as never before, the children will show an ap. 
preciative spirit for the blessings of the harvest time, for 
many of them have helped in some way to make evep 
small home gardens a success. 

Some of the children will actually go to “grandma’s” 
to spend Thanksgiving, but all enjoy talking about it and 
taking imaginary journeys there. 

There are the different modes of conveyance chosen, 
from the old-fashioned double sleigh, formed by the little 
chairs, to the automobile, or, as one wee lad suggested, 
“We might go in an air-ship.”’ 

We finally chose to go by train this year. A number of 
children form a train, with engineer, brakeman and con- 
ductor, and the passengers. The other children may ar. 
range themselves in two opposite rows on imaginary plat- 
forms, on opposite sides of the track. 

When the train has run in, the brakeman and conductor 
get off and assist passengers to alight. The children sing, 
using tune of “Happy Greeting to All”: 


‘* We're playing at railway, a passenger train 
Is coming from (Name of near city), and crossing the plain; 
Oh, look at the engine, with sparks flying round! 
The train is so heavy it makes a loud sound. 


“The signal man signals the train to proceed; 
The brakes are applied now to slacken the speed; 
Stand back on the platform, the train is just here, 
Oh, how the shrill whistle is piercing the ear!” 


(Here child representing engine whistles, then makes noise 
as of escaping steam.) 


“Arrived at the station the train is quite still, 
The passengers get out and in as they will; 
Some call for a porter, some meet a dear friend, 
Some run for their baggage in cars near the end. 


“Most want to get home and they hurry away, 
But others, who wait for another tra‘n, stay; 
For here is the junction where four lines unite, 
And traffic is constant all day and all night.” 


(Whistle and escaping steam again.) 


One or two children may sing or repeat the song and 
the other children act the various lines. Our}Thanks- 
giving party now gets on the train, and the train moves 
off again. Each child of the “train” takes a firm hold 
of the waistband of the child in front of him, and the 
train moves out with short, shuffling steps, in time with 
the song. 

An easier song for the little ones is the following, sung 
to the tune of “Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star”: 


“Children, children, quick, make speed, 
To the railway we’ll proceed. 
Now the station is in view, 
Soon the train will be there, too.” 
“Tsh!” (Repeat to music of last two lines.) 


“Dear Conductor, tell, us, do, 
May we go to grandma’s with you? 
Room enough for you, now steady. 
All aboard! The train is ready.” 
“Tsh!” etc. 


(Continued on page 698) i 
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Teachers — every pupil of yours should be familiar with the flags of the nations 
fighting for liberty; fighting to preserve what our forefathers won for us in ’76. 


You can make every day PATRIOTS’ DAY and without a cent of expense, 
hrough the help of your scholars, secure the flag and portraits needed for decora- 
We are the originators of this plan and have already given away over 
50,000 American flags to schools. 


tion. 
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Flags of our Allies 


-FREE! 





So 





OLD GLORY’S place now is in every school yard and every school 
room in the land. Love of country no less than duty demands this show 
of the colors. Next to the stars and stripes put the flags of the Allies. 


STaTE DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION 
: or INDIANA 
Indianapolis, Indiana, December 18, 1916 





Get yours at once. 


Read these offers: 


To whom it may concern. 
I am acquainted with the Mail Order Flag Company of 


Anderson, Indiana. It gives me pleasure to say that J 
personally know the members of this firm and can say 
in positive terms that they are reliable and responsible. 


Their plan of supplying flags and pictures to the schools 
is a very excellent one. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Cuas. A. GREATHOUSE, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction 














OFFER NO. I 


We will send you 60 emblematic flag buttons in the national 
olors or assorted with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln, 
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and James Whitcomb Riley. They are 
beauties. Your pupils easily will sell 
them for 10 cents each. Return the 
$6.00 to us and we will send a beautiful 
silk U. S. Flag, 32 x 48 inches, heavy 
quality, mounted on staff with gilded 
ornament FREE, 





OFFER NO. 3 


To proudly place next to the Stars 
and Stripes you will want a set of our 
Allies’ Flags, each 16x24 inches, mounted 
on staffs with ornaments. There are 
five of them, American, French, Eng- 
lish, Belgian, and Italian. New history 
is being made so fast every day that it 
is hard to keep pace with events of 
tremendous importance. As battles are 
fought and won it will help you show the 
colors of the nations whoare fighting that 
freedom shall not perish from the earth. 
These flags of the Allies are beautiful for 
inside ornamentation. We will send them 
for the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents 
each — FREE. 





. 


OFFER NO. 4 


We have secured sets of handsome silk 
flags of the Allies, five of them, Ameri- 
can, French, English, Belgian, and 
Italian. They are each 12 x 18 inches 
and mounted on staffs with ornaments. 
You will be glad to use these beautiful 
flags anywhere. They are rich enough 
to grace any well appointed home no 
less than the school room. They re- 
call the glories won by Joffre, Haig, 
Pershing, and the brave boys on the battle 
fronts of the Marne and along the Belgian 
front. You will want the tri-color of 
glorious France which stood firm against 
the selfish cruelties of imperialism and 
saved the civilization of the world. You 
will want the flag of Britannia’s fleet 
which has kept the German Navy bottled 
up. For the sale of 60 buttons at 10 
cents each we will send the lot — FREE. 





| or James Whitcomb Riley Buttons (cross out the kind you don’t want). As 


OFFER NO. 2 


We will send a high-grade standard U. S. flag 5 ft.x8 ft. fast colors. The stripes 
are sewed and the stars embroidered on both sides. This flag will stand the 
weather and is made to use anywhere indoors or out. This is the flag for all 
practical purposes. Carry it in your class parade! Rally round it as you sing 
“*The Star Spangled Banner.” For the sale of 60 buttons at 10c each — FREE. 








OFFER NO. 5 


Americans to-day are talking of Washington and Liberty, Lincoln and Free- 
dom, and Wilson and Humanity. You will be delighted with our wonderful 
“Oil Process” paintings of these great Americans. They are wonder pictures 
showing the artists’ touch found in the original, the brush marks, rich colorings, 
and pigments just as they were laid on the canvas. As durable and beautiful 
as the originals. Can be washed and will never fade. These portraits are 
13 x 16 inches in a 1% inch gilded frame. F or the sale of 35 buttons you may 
choose one picture, for the sale of 60 battoes exe pictures, and for the sale of 75 


buttons we will send all three pictures — F 





OFFER NO. 6 


This Giant Pencil Sharpener, not the small kind for 
standard pencils only, but for every pencil from the 
smallest to the largest. Does not break the lead and 
saves time as well. For both hard and soft pencils. 
For the sale of 25 buttons at 10 cents, we will send 
you the Pencil Sharpener — FREE. 

Twenty years ago we began this plan of giving flags 
to Schools FREE. We are the oldest company of the 
kind. Established 1898. Over 50,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers among teachers throughout the United States. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO. 
107 Meridian Street, Anderson, Indiana 








MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 


Gentlemen: — Send me post paid ... . Flag, Washington, Lincoln 
soon as sold I will remit you the proceeds and you are to send me, all charges 
<  R S 
(State the number of offer you accept) 

Sign your name and address in full: 


CP: siping i indeed deb obiwksegas Seasica paren: “Ue 


Teachers who have secured flags for their own schools are invited to write 
for our special offer showing how they casily can make considerable extra 


Mail Order Flag Co., 107 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 
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The Brave Firemen 


Arriving at grandma’s, games are played and a general 
good time ensues. Then children repeat, or, if very small, 
an older child recites for them: 


“A bustle in the kitchen, 
A smell of cakes and pies; 
Children running everywhere, 
With bright and wondering eyes. 


“Rows and rows of good things, 
On the closet shelves, 
A cunning little table, 
All to ourselves. 


“‘Such a splendid dinner, 
Coming on at last, 
Knives and forks a-clattering, 
Tongues that go as fast. 


“ Apples in the evening, 
Lots of merry play; 
All this fun at Grandma’s 
On Thanksgiving Day.” 


Then a child, chosen to represent grandma, tells the chil- 
dren about saving wheat for our country and explains the 
reason, after which the children repeat: 


“The blossoms have gone from the hillsides, 
The reaping is over and done, 
The wheat has been ground into flour, 
The wealth of the harvest is won. 


“The good ships now haste from the harbor, 
The trains from the prairies are sped, 
The wheat in the summer winds waving 
Is making the soldiers’ bread.” 


After the visit, a return trip may be made by train, or 
the children may sing: 


“Trees bare and brown, 
Dry leaves everywhere, 
Dancing up and dow ., 
Whirling through the air. 


““Red-cheeked apples roasted, 
Pop-corn almost done, 
Toes and chestnuts toasted, 
That’s November fun.” 


This month also brings the story of the Pilgrims, and the 
first Thanksgiving Day. Children always like to dramatize 
that. Let them choose parts and arrange it as much as 
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building until the fire was extinguished. The “all 
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_ 
possible for themselves. It will bring crude results } Mhese 
much more benefit to them in many ways. 

Teach them the following song, illustrating lines y necess2 
motions which will suggest themselves. Ask the child but it 
how to show the various lines with the hands. 
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“Here’s the Mayflower ailing, 
O’er the raging seas 
And the rugged Plymouth Rock 
And the pine trees. 





ness of 
“es . to thei 
“Here Pilgrims found the wigwam dark, s live § 
And built their homes of ‘og. 
Here Peregrine had her cradle warm, 
And pussy cat and dog. T 
“Close by the fireside warm she lay, 
And watched the kettle high 7 
Upon the crane, while Samoset 
And Massasoit stood nigh. pa 
“And on the first Thanksgiving Day, mr 
When the harvest was gathered at last, N 
The Pilgrims thanked the Father good, But 
That the cold and hunger were past. a 








Racing Games 


I The children stand close together in the ring durigl 
the singing of song. One child, who is “without a pk Ati 
walks around on the outside of the ring during the hres v 
At the close of the song he touches some one’s hani 
The one who is touched immediately runs in the oppos os 
direction. The child who reaches the vacant place fir ¢,,, 
has won the race, and the game proceeds. Use music@ A 
the “Squirrel Song.” a 

‘ We all have found a pleasant place, * 


To get one, you must run a race. A 
Hold out your hands, and let me see 
Which of us two will swifter be.” 


II Allow the children sometimes to run together, @ Heap 

only a few at a time, as follows. Form a long line, whigg 424 

. - And ti 
moves up and down the aisles and around the room, runnigl” yy, 
lightly on the toes, knees lifted high at each step, as if thaiGive ; 
were high-stepping horses, and arms swinging freely at ti By 
sides. Then run as if through fallen leaves. Next mn 
if horses running lightly over soft grass. At last, all st 
run in own places, without advancing. 

III Another form of running, which is a great favon 
with the children, is to allow two at a time to race to 
given tree or post, or any convenient point. The im 
child to touch the goal is the winner. Or they may tog 
the point and return to start, the one returning i 
winning. After all have tried, let the winners try for 











Whe 


“rubber,” until one shall be the victorious one. 
Fire Game 
Seeing children racing toa nearby fire suggested a ngge4 Sp 





form of “running game.” The reports of the fire by & 
children, when school began, were exciting. 

So at game time they enthusiastically welcomed the il 
of “playing firemen.” Different children were chosen} 
fire-chief, horses, drivers, hose-men, etc. 

The school gong was rung as a fire alarm, and all rust 
away to the scene of the “fire.” 

There the children of their own accord went thr 
the various actions of unwheeling hose, coupling to 
imaginary hydrant, turning on water, etc. | oo 

Then our brave firemen turned the hose on the burly), 
Y,, fc 
was sounded, and the firemen returned to the fire statioiggs anc 
And didn’t they enjoy it all! fl 

Some of the boys may have rubber coats and 4 
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Sults, Wighese make them look like “really, 

truly firemen,” but costumes are not 
lines yj ry. Neither is a piece of hose, 
© Childwmput it is rather more fun to have one, 


wen if it is only common garden hose. 
Qf course, we do not want “real 
” so we must teach the children 
‘about fires, matches, etc., and 
yam them of the danger. For quick- 
ness of action and prompt obedience 


y their “chief,” “playing firemen”’ is 
alive game. 





The Story Hour 


Continued from page 588) 
The Thanks of a Boy 


God who created me 
Nimble and light of limb, 

In three elements free 
To run, to ride, to swim; 

st Not when the sense is dim, 
: But now, from the heart of jcy, 

I would remember Him — 

Take the thanks of a boy!— Beeching 


A Child’s Prayer 


God make my life a little light 


ing dur Within the werld to glow, 

ta piace A tiny flame that burneth bright 
he singin Wherever I may go. 

e’s hand 


‘m™ God make my life a little flower 
1e Opposit “That bringeth joy to all, 

place IS =6Content to bloom in native bower, 
e MUSIC | Although its place be small. 


God make my life a little scng 
That comforteth the sad, 
That helpeth others to be strong, 
And makes the singer glad! 
— M. Betham Edwards 











Give Praise 


ogether, @ Heap high the board with simple cheer, 
line, whig And gather to the feast 
ome sunning nd toast the sturdy Pilgrims 


Whose courage never ceased. 


, as if thai Give praise to that All-Gracious One 
reely at ti By whom their steps were led, 
Next run @ ind thanks unto the harvest’s Lord 


ast. all sf Who sends our “daily bread!” — Sel. 
? 





eat favomiithere Your Thrift Stamp Quar- 
o race to ters Go 
The if 

tough Language Card by Madge Anderson, 
may page 589) 
urning ™B"One ‘Thrift Stamp will buy one tooth- 
try for iiish: or one tube of tooth-paste; or one 
e. ebrush; or two boxes of shoe-polish; or 


whisk-broom; or one gallon of gasolene; 

oe towel; or one pair of light woolen 

ukings; or one hair-brush; or a knife, a fork, 

ested a Mt 4 Spogn; or one pipe; cr one-quarter ofa 
fre byf ind of tobacco, for a sailor or a soldier.” 
re Dy " — From the War Saver 


red the i 

> choset Wanted — Teachers by U. S. 
: Government 

d all rus 


All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
mt examinations soon to be held throughout 
ont throWentire country. The positions to be filled 
pling to @# fom $1100 to $1800; have short hours 
i annual vacations, with full pay. 

wm ihose interested should write immediately 

the burl Prenklin Institute; Dept. W223, Rochester, 
e “alle . for schedule showing all examination 
fre statiogg’s and places and large descriptive book, 
ing the positions obtainable and giving 
sample examination questions, which 








s and Gi) sent free of charge. 








Dorothy Won’t Care 


For two days Dorothy’s class has been experimenting with 
Jell-O, and she has become so much interested that in her dream 
she beholds a great dish of Orange Jeil-O borne by fairies dainty 
as any butterfly. It glistens and sparkles through its amber 
and golden depth, and the fairy trio in lullaby voices sing, 
“When you wake we'll fly away.” 

But Dorothy will not care. She can make as good a dish of 
Jell-O as any fairy, for teacher has shown her how. 

Teachers will be particularly interested in the new-style 
whipped Jell-O dishes. 

Bavarian creams, snow puddings, rice and fruit compotes and 
other rice dishes are made in perfection by using whipped Jell-O. 
Directions for whipping Jell-O in the easiest way, as well as for 
making up all sorts of Jell-O dishes, are given in the latest 
Jell-O Book, a copy of which will be sent free to any teacher who 
will send us her name and address. 

Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate. Each in a separate 
package and sold by all grocers, 2 packages for 25 cents. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y. 


Home STUDY 


Year’ 
pr timane Schock Methods,” “School Administration,” 
“Genetic Psycho .” “Educational Measurements,” 
and more than 400 other academic and professional courses 


are offered by correspondence. 


Che Tuiversty of Chicana 
FAIRBANKS’ HOME GEOGRAPHY 


Cloth 236 pages Price, 60 cents 


It is written by a person who has studied children and knows their 
mental aptitude and abilities. He would have them /earn to observe first, 
read and talk, and, later on, study. This is common sense, and founded 
on psychological and physiological laws of growth. 

Cuartes F. Kinc, Manager of National School of Methods 












EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 
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San Francisco 
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“Mechanical Toys” 


Toy Making 
(Continued from page 561) 


2 Mechanical Toys This class of toys are toys that 
“go,” and are built on some mechanical principle, such 
as wheel and axle, as in carts, or a similar device applied 
under any stationary toy. 


How to Pick Motirs 


The toys are drawn “freehand,” but any pictorial or 
linear design from books, magazines or posters may 
be used. These may be cut out of the book, or they 
may be traced on tracing paper, which is transparent. 
This gives the exact copy of the natural motif, for in most 
cases such motifs are natural. But the natural motif 
is not desirable. It must be changed to fit the material. 
The change is called conventionalization. 


To Fit THE DESIGN TO THE MATERIAL 


This process of conventionalization consists in simplifying 
and squaring the outline of the motif in order that the 
design may express the characteristic of the material in 
which it is to be executed. The chicken in “Useful Toys” 
illustrates th’s simple but important process. Manual 
training teachers will find this kind of procedure one of 
the secrets to successful manual training work. It is not 
cubist method. 


MECHANICAL Toys 


Motifs for stationary toys may be used for moving 
toys, and any stationary or statuary toy may be made 
into a moving toy, by attaching wheels to its base. 


MEANS FOR SECURING CO-OPERATION 


In schools where drawing and manual training are closely 
connected children produce readily their own and original 
conventionalized drawings and also color schemes, on paper, 
which are very useful in their manual! training work. 


TRANSFERRING PATTERNS TO Woop 


First Method Place carbon paper on the wood, and the 
pattern on top of the carbon paper, then trace with pencil 
in the outline. 

Second method Paste picture of pattern on the wood. 

Third method Trace on thick paper and cut out the 
plates, then trace with pencil around the edges of the 
templates. These templates, if correctly made, are per- 


manent patterns and ay be used many times. This is 


the best method for school work. 


How to Cut Out Toys 

These toys are cut out with coping saw. Each pupil 
must have a saw jack or an adjustable saw table. The 
adjustable saw table ‘s placed in a vise. Pupils shouldsit 
or stand, as they prefer. In both cases the saw table 
should be adjustable, so that the pupil’s position is com- 
fortable and natural. The piece of work should not be 
more than 6’’ beow his chin This insures a restful 
position in which the pupil does not tire quickly. This 
enables the pupil “to blow” the sawdust away, keeping 
the line “clear.” The sawing is done with coping saw or 
scroll saw. 


MAKING BASES 

The construction and design of bases is ‘mportant. A 
poor base spoils the toy. The bases should be statuary 
in design. A base is made of at least two pieces, one 
ove:lapping the other. They should be square, oblong, 
or round, as the case requires. Strips of 4’, 14” and }" 
stock are prepared by the larger boys, so that the smaller 
boys may cut from these the required length. This 
sawing off is done with a hack saw in small mitre boxes 
made for the purpose. The dimensions of these mitre 
boxes are 1” deep, 2” wide inside, and 12” long. Always 
have “fresh cuts” in the mitre box, insuring “square 
cuts” and cut “to line” and “to finish.” No. planing, 
no filing. 

One piece of the base is thicker than the other. For 
smaller toys 44” for the upper and 14” stock for the lower 
part. Larger toys require a combination of 14” and #”, 
to make a more substantial base of massive effect. 
All these features are clearly shown in the illustratioi.s pre 
sented. 


ASSEMBLING THE Toys 

The toy having been cut out and the base piece: 
the assembling begins. 

1 Place the toy in the vise “feet up” and put ¢' 
the contact points. 

2 Nail the upper piece of the base to the toy, usi 
brads, 34’ or 1” as required. : 

3 Turn over and nail the toy to the thick base, using 
escutcheon pins, one pin in each end. The extension of 
the lower piece is equal to the thickness of the upper 
piece. This rule gives a certain character to the work. 
Sandpaper off the rough parts and the woodwork is fin’ shed 

(Continued on page 602) 
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You Want 7-2 = 
An American Flag For Your School 


Here is your opportunity to get, without cost to yourself or school, a large standard U. S. 
Vlag, 5x8 feet, made of the finest bunting with 48 stars embroidered on both sides, guaranteed not to 
fade. Or if you prefer you can get a heavy Silk Flag, 32x48 inches, mounted on a varnished staff 
with gilded spear head. 





Take your choice—no cost to you, by our simple plan. These flags retail everywhere at 
$7 and $8 each. 


Old Glory should hang from the flag staff, or from the walls of every school in America. 
In these stirring days, when patriotism is the first lesson of every pupil, as well as of every citizen, 
no school is properly equipped that does not possess the inspiring emblem of American liberty and 
universal democracy. It will make better boys and girls. Get your flag this month. 


This is Our Simple Plan 


Send us your name only and we send you 60 Emblematic Flag Buttons 
which your pupils will be glad to wear and show to their friends an 
neighbors. They readily and quickly sell the buttons for 10 centseach. 
Send us the proceeds, specifying which flag you want—the Silk Flag or the 
large Bunting Flag. It will be sentimmediately, prepaid. You have not ine 
vested one penny and the children are alwaysglad to dispose of the buttons. 


Read What These Teachers Say 


Hundreds of teachers all over the country have secured free flags in 
this way, and have expressed themselves delighted with the ease and 
simplicity of our plan. We have space to reprint only a few of the 
many letters received. 

Lula B. Scott, Zanesville, O., Writes: 

““We received our flag and it is fine. It is much prettier than 
we had expected. Now we would like for you tosend us buttons 
as we want to get the Pencil Sharpener.” 

M, Burch, Troutdale, Ore., Writes: 

“My — sold the flag buttons within halfan hour. Wish you 

The Pencil Sharpener (Chicago wouldsend more fora silk flag. Please hurry the buttons along.” 

Giant) is the best on the mar- Thorna E. Gilmer, Fowler, Ill., Writes: 

ket. It does not waste the “We received our pencil sharpener and flag with great pleasure. 
pencil or break the lead, and We were much pleased with both of them and more so because we 
makes a sharp, perfect point earned both of them. We always hope that you will have the 


on both hard and soft pencils. greatest success because of your kindness to help others.” 
It saves time and schoolroom 


— Sharpens all sizes of **STORY OF THE FLAG**—Send in your signed | 
regege coupon for buttons, remit within two weeks after receiving 
The Plan: Have your pupils them, and receive free, a beautiful little booklet entitled 
sell 25 Flag Buttons at 10c Story of the Flag.” A fine thing to read to pupils as a 
each. ‘Send the proceeds, $2.50, patriotic lesson. 

and we will send the Pencil 
Sharpener by return mail— pre- 
paid. Please use coupon at side, 
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Sign Your Name in Coupon and Mail it at Once 


The Jefferis Co., °“strcc’"" Anderson, Ind. 

















Tear Off 
This Cou- 
pon and Mail 
THE 
JEFFERIS CO. 
914 Meridian St. 
Anderson, Indiana 
Send me Emble- 
matic Flag Buttons 
which my pupils will sell at 
| \ — 10c each. The proc eeds will 
Nh \\y —_ be sent to you, and immediately 
F mua |! \\ \ ~— you will send me prepaid the flag 
, using A a\ ’ he \ or pencil sharpener checked below. 
n of Me \\| we by ' | beh, > 32 x 48 in. Silk Flag. 60 buttons. 
> upper ve \\\ A , SEN PAS > Sa O5x8ft. Bunting. 60 buttons. 
‘ ) , \ . \ V . 3 - eed (Check square for flag you want. 
work. y ~~ \ - > ———————— on 


CPencil Sharpener. 25 buttons. 
in: nec 









Toy Making 


(Continued from* page 600) 
How To LINE 
In ‘cutting out the contours with coping saw, “cut on 
the line” and “cut to finish.” No filing in the edge work. 
In cutting off base pieces in the mitre box, cut on the side 
of the line and “‘cut to finish.’”” No block ‘planing. 


Coloring*the Toys 
1 Apptyinc A “First Coat.” 
2 THE_ENAMELING. 


THE Primer or First Coat 

All toys must be given a first coat of paint called ‘the 
primer.” When a large number of toys are made the dip- 
ping process is the quickest. This, however, requires more 
paint than the brushing method.+ The best method for 
ordinary school-work is to paint the toys. For the first 
coat use ready-made white lead or White Flat Tone. Brush 
on w'th flat sash tool brush, not less than 1” wide. After 
the first coat has been applied, stand up the toys and allow 
to dry for a week. At the end of the drying period, sand- 
paper with 14 or No. 1 sandpaper. The flat tone surface 
wil] be found smooth and white and the toy ready for 
coloring. 


THE ENAMELING 

The coloring of the toys is made with colored enamel. 

1 For example, povr ai teaspoonful of white enamel 
into a water color cup, such as used in drawing and art 
work. 

2 Using a whittled wood spade, put a “speck” of 
blue (color ground in oil) in the enamel. Stir and mix 
well and the white enamel] becomes very light blue. Put 
a ge “speck” and the enamel becomes a darker blue 
shade. 

3 Apply on a trial stick and keep mixing and testing, 
and when the desirable shade has been obtained apply on 
the toy. Proceed in the same way with green, orange, 
red, brown, etc., for analogous or complementary hues. 

For features on small toys, use artist’s No. 10 flat brushes. 
For surface work use camel hair brushes. 

Allow to stand at least, twenty-four hours and the 
toy will show a smooth, pleasant glossy colored surface. 

This is the typical process and is the same for any color 
used. It is the best method for beginners and children 
and yields good results. 


Mass AND Dot PAINTING 

Natural details and linear effects should be discarded 
and avoided. 

Conventionalize eyes, ears, mouths, etc., “dotting them 
in,” using the point of a toothpick for “picking up,” 
color and “dotting” it on. . 


CoLoR SCHEMES 

There are many color schemes. 

A color scheme which is easy, correct and produces 
excellent results, is the “analogous hues,” or analogous 
shades. Analogous hues means light and dark shades of 
the same color. 

Color schemes must bestudied. Very little of anapplicable 
nature can be gained by reading about colors. The purpose 
of this article is to give helpful hints on the techniaue of 
mixing and applying color and enamels on toys. 


ANALYsIS OF Toy Mottirs 


Human Motifs Animal Motif 


Uncle Sam Cat 
Soldier Dog 
Sailor Elephant 
Nurse Lion 
Policeman Horse 
Indian Cow 
Santa Claus Rabbit 
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Bird Motifs 


Transportation Motijs 


Chicken Automobile 
Duck Locomotive 
Ostrich Wagon 

Swan Delivery Truck 


Marine Motifs Habitation Motifs 


Lighthouse Church 
Steamboat Castle 
Sailing Ship 


It is evident from this list that there is no limitation 
to the source from which motifs may be drawn. 


CompLeExX Movinc Toys 
Carts, Rockers and Cradles 
Any animal or bird motif may be used in building doll 
carts, wagons, cradles, doll rockers, etc., also nursery 
furniture. The drawing of the Bear Cart illustrates this 
method. 


List of Materials 


For the toys herein contemplated following materials are 
necessary. 


Woop 

Yellow pine or White Wood S. 2 
and milled to following sizes: 144” x 8” 
q” x 12”. 


S., Kiln Dried clear 
34" x 8” yy” x 12” 


NAILS AND BRaDs 
Wire brads 14” 34”, 1”. 
Shingle‘ nails, blue. 
Cigar box nails 34”. 
Escutcheon pins 4% " 34” brass 

BRUSHES 
Sash tool brushes, Rubber set flat 1”. 
Artista brushes No. 10, flat 4”. 
Artista brushes No. 3 round, Red Sabre. 
Water color cups for mixing colors. 


PAINTS 
1 Ib. Blue Color ground in oil in friction can 
“ Green, Chrome M. “ “ Toes ‘“ rT 
« Orange « « ,- “a 
« Yellow « « 
« Vermilion as 
t.. Burnt Umbre : i-« we 

‘Lamp Black ae 
\% Gal. Flat Tone White 
V Ga}. Enamel, White 


ANOTHER METHOD OF PAINTING Toys 

Give the toys a first coat with flat tone, then instead 
of using enamel for coloring use white lead ground in 
oil and in it mix colors ground in oil in the same manner 
as before described. The toy so painted presents a dull 
or ma? finish. 

The mat or dull finish is considered artistic. It is not 
any more so than the enameled toy. If, however, a 
“gloss finish” is desirable, apply a coat of varnish over 
the dul] color and a bright finish results, 


In What Grades Can This Work be Successfully 


Done? 


In many schools this work has been successfully done 
in the fourth and fifth grades and it has been a great 
feature in the atfainment of educational and practical 
results. Work along the same lines, but more difficult 
and complex in design and color schemes, has been accom- 
plished by sixth, seventh and eighth grades. Rockers, 
chairs, tables, etc., for use in the nursery, are excelle: 3 
problems for seventh and eighth grades. Girls and boys 
alike do this work well, because it calls into play their 
imagination. 
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(Six children run on stage, representing the 
following characters: Onion, Pumpkin, Cran- 
berry, Cabbage, Turnip and Potato. A boy 
dresse| to represent a turkey comes in after 
they h: ve arranged themselves ina semi-circle. 
He con es forward slowly, imitating the actions 
of a tuckey gobbling, etc.) 


Turkey My friends, I have called 
this meeting to warn you that we are in 
dang: *, in fact, in great danger. This 
morn ng when I was walking around the 


barn ard, I heard one of the boys say 
some hing about “ roast” and another 
said, ‘We must get him fat first” and 
then ‘ittle Alice said, “Oh, won’t he go 
fne » ith cranberry sauce?” Now all 
this ;seans troublefor us. Itisagrave 
matter. My friends, we must stand 
together in this great crisis, and find a 
way ‘o save our lives for I believe they 
mean To Eat Us. Miss Onion, what 
do you say? 
Onion. My tears are falling for you all, 
I think we’d better scatter, 
For if we don’t get away from 
here 
We'll all be served on a 
platter. 
Turkey Mr. Pumpkin, what do you 
say? 
Pumpkin Iwant tostay in my garden, 
Where I’m bigand yellow 
and fat, 
For whenever I’m invited 
to dinner 
They always mash meflat. 
Turkey Miss Cranberry, what’s your 
idea? 


Cranberry Onlyacranberrysmallam I, 
Please, Mr. Turkey, don't 
let me die, 
I'll do whatever you want 
or say, 
For I’m dreadful ’fraid of 
Thanksgiving Day. 
Turkey 
your great thoughts? 
Cabbage 


ahead, 


It fairly gives me the shakes, |}} 
To think I’ll wake up and]}] 


find myself DEAp. 

Turkey 
your 

Turnip 


Surely they will not harm a 
turnip, 


For a turnip does no harm. }}} 
Now, Miss Potato, what do you |} 


Turkey 
think we should do? 


Potato Mr. Turkey, I’ve used all my|]} 


eyes, 


And you know I can look all} 


round, 
I think the best place for me 


Is to go right back under the 


ound. 

Turkey? Listen, Ill tell you what we 
will co. 
and hide until Thanksgiving Dayisover. 







Mr. Cabbage Head, what are | 


My poor cabbage head aches, |} 
When I think of the trouble |} 


Little Miss Turnip, what say ! 


Once there was a little turnip, }} 
And it grew behind a barn, |] 


We will run away to the woods 


There will be no feast this year, for you 
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The Rebellion of the Thanksgiving Dinner 


May E. Herrman 


woods, all of you, and don’t show your 
faces until Thanksgiving Day is gone. 
Shoo! shoo! (Children run off stage.) 
(Turkey turns to audience and recites) 
Some folks have a meatless day, 
And some have a wheatless day 





But you’ll have an “eatless day” 
Because we’re al] going away. 
(Turkey ambles off the stage “ gobbling” 
as he goes.) 


Note Turkey can be dressed from brown 
and whitetissuepaper. Vegetable faces can be 
cut frcm cardboard, colored with crayons, and 
fitted to children’s faces by cutting holes large 
enough for the face to show through; they can 
then be tied on by strings to the head. 








new features. 


"a" A Wonder at 
a", the Price... 


dozen, prepaid. Lesst 
paid. 


Examine t!-Free! 


Then — you'll be convinced, as 100,000 
other teachers have been. 


™ 101 BEST SONGS” 


has sold itself—over 3,000,000 copies— to 
teachers everywhere, because it is the most 
effective collection ever put into one book. 


Songs for every purpose—a third of them 
new. It is an old friend with 


==/ help in teaching school music 
and a splendid selection for special 
occasions and celebrations. 


5c 


5 cents each in 100 lots, 


e 
- f.0.b. Chicago. $1.00 
* g ae 


12 at 10 cents each, pre- 


TEACHERS 
Send for Free 
Sample Copy 
—Today! 


*SRRRRERERERERBERERERE REO 


“101 Famous Poems” 


—The Best Poetry for Schools 


You'll need these poems for Literature and 
ngiet, for Recitations and special occasions. 
A handy volume, very complete, with photos 
of each author, Prose Supplement, etc. Worth 
several times the price. 
15¢ per copy, prepaid, in any quantity 
(NO Free Samples) 
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OR TO 


Put on Flesh 


you change your figure. 


wives and daughters are my pupils. 


ailments that probably now afflict you. 


method by which you can improve your figure; 


flood your entire life with the joy of perfect health. 







you can expect. 


M 
ally handled. 
my pupils’ cases. May I help you? 






rectly; or, better still 


ticular case — I respect your confidence. 











Susanna Cocroft 








tan’i catch your dinner. 
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Dept. 45 





How to Reduce 


How often have you said, “If I could only put on 25 
unds!*’ or “My! How I’d like to be rid of this Fat!” 
you realize that you can weigh just exactly what you 
should by following my easy scientific directions in the privacy 
of your room? And you will be stronger and look younger as 


The medical magazines advertise my work. Physicians’ 


No Drugs— No Medicine 


Ihave devoted fifteen years to this work. Over 80,000 re- 
fined, intelligent women have not only regained health, vitality 
and — figures and carriage, but they have learned how to 

» both. 


Scores of my pupils have been relieved of all sorts of chronic 


Drop me a line and I will explain, without expense, the 


err} d up your 
vitality; strengthen your nerves; secure perfect control; and 


If you tell me your problems I'll write you frankly what 


services are personal to you. Your case will be individu- 
Iam at my desk from 8 to 5 daily, studying 


Send for illustrated Booklet showing you how to stand cor- 
, write me a letter describing your par- 












































if youhave any of the following derangements 
runatine through it and send to me: 


Excess Flesh in any part Lack of Reserve | 








° Nervousness 
Thin Bust, Chest, Neck _ Irritability 

or Arms Constipation 
Round Sh oulders Indigestion 
Incorrect Standing Dizziness 
Incorrect Walking Weak ness 
Poor Complexion Rheumatism 
Poor Circulation Colds 


Lame Back Torpid Liver 
Headache Malassimilation 
Sleeplessness 
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‘HOW MISSOURI 


IS TEACHING 


AGRICULTURE 


IN THE 


RURAL SCHOOLS 


The Missouri Plan is: 


1 Teaching in terms of the lives of the people. 
The study of problems connected with the home—the 
testing of seed corn, canning of foods, home making, 
health problems, and right living. 

2 The adoption of the Rotation Plan in teaching 
so that there is a new line of work each year. The 
first year, crops or growing things; the second year, 
making things; the third year, animal life; the fourth 
year, soils and home. 

The meaning of the word Agriculture in 
the schools embraces 
not only subjects di- 
rectly pertaining to 
farming, but also to 
everything that con- 
cerns the life and wel- 
fare of the children and 
the people of the com- 
munity—health, sani- 
tation, home conven- 
7 iences, social conditions 
7 and community inter- 
4 ests. 
| Teachers, do not 
| think that because 
9 you haven’t an agri- 
| cultural education 


you cannot _ teach 
agriculture. You can 


teach agriculture. 
There’s a W. i ate 
oes @ Mack Agrculiae “*” °° ~Many are doing it. 


WE CAN HELP YOU 


You Can Have These Things. Read the List 


1 “How to Vitalize the Teaching of Agriculture in the Rural 
Schools;’ — 24-page illustrated booklet (Missouri Plan). 





i 
; Ke ED 
- « “ 


— 
4 





booklet. 


3 “Stencils and Working Drawings” — showing how to make 
a Tool Bex — Nail Box — Book Rack — Bench — Saw Hecrse. 


4 Stencils and Drawings -—— Showing hcw to tie rope knots, 
make halters and rope splices. 


5 Stencils and Lecture Bowks on Alfalfa — Hcme Canning — 
Corn — Dairying — Fly — Home — Live Stock — Oats —Poul- 
try — Soil and Weeds. 


6 One Hundred Bulletins, Booklets, Leaflets, Mottoes and 
Helps for Agricultural Study and Teaching. 


7 Lecture Charts and Lanterr Slides on fourteen different 
subjects. 


Send for Teacher’s Sample Outfit— Now 
Free for two 3c*stamps to cover postage and packing 


International Harvester. Company 
of New Jersey (Inc.) 


Agricultural Extension Department 
P. G. HOLDEN, Director 


Harvester Bldg. Chicago, Il. 





2 “Twenty Lessons in Making Things” — 32-page illustrated | 
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Fairy Tale Studies 
(Continued from page 565) 


match by the Well. You take the flax and I’ll take the 
bristles and she whose thread first snaps must go dow, 
the Well. I’dliketo try again. 


(They spin again, Elizabeth’s thread snapped ard 
they threw her down the Weil.) 


Mother I must go now. I hope Elizabeth will come 
back soon. I’ll get the house cleaned before she returns, 
Griselda And they didn’t even adm‘re the beautify] 
things! Oh, how nice it is to have a place all your own, 
even if it is small! 
ACT IV 


Elizabeth’s Adventure 
ScENE I — Elizabethin Troll-Land 
A Lovely Green Meadow 
Elizabeth, Hedge, Cow, Sheep, and A pple-Tree 


Elizabeth What a beautiful green meadow I see before 
me! I’ll walk ona bit tillI reach that Hedge. 

Hedge Don’t tread on me, pray, Lassie, and I’l! help 
you again. 

Elizabeth Oh, what should I care for a bundle of twigs? 
I’ll tramp and stamp as much as I like. But I must walk 
abit farther till I reach that cow. 

Cow Be so good as to milk me, Lassie, and I’!] help 
you again. Drink as much as you please, but throw the 
rest over my hoofs. 

Elizabeth Yes, I’m thirsty enough and your milk tastes 
fine. But there’s none left to throw over your hoofs and 
there goes the pail down the hill. I can’t stay here to 
fetch it. Imust walk on farther. There is a Sheep coming. 

Sheep Oh, be so good as to clip me, Lassie, and IJ 
serve you again! Take as much of the wool as you will, 
but twist the rest round,my neck. 

Elisabeth It might be a good thing to have wool. ['l 
cut it off. But I’ll take all of it, for the Sheep has no use 
for it. He does not Jook very beautiful, for I cut great 
pieces out of him. I must go now til] I reach that Apple- 
Tree. 

Apple-Tree Be so good as to pluck the apples off me, 
Lassie, that my limbs may grow, straight, for it’s weary 


. work to stand aJl awry. But please take care not to beat 


me too hard. Eat as many as you will, but lay the rest 
neatly round the root, and I’ll help you again. 

Elizabeth I'll take these on the low boughs first. I'l 
knock some down with the pole any old way just so I get 
the apples. They taste very good. But I have enough 
The rest may lie there under the tree in their own way. 
I must be off. I see a house in the distance. Perhaps 
that is where she lives. I’ll see. 


ScENE II — Elizabeth as Maid 
The Troll Home 
Mother, Troll, her Daughter, Elizabeth, and the Birds 


Elisabeth (Knocks) I came to find a place to work. 
Mother Trolt I won’t have any more maids. They 
are either worth nothing or are too clever and cheat me 
out of my goods. 
Elizabeth ButI am sure I could work for you. 
Mother Troll Well, I’ll give you a trial if you are fit 
for anything. First fetch me water in a sieve. 
Elibetazh Whoever heard of such nonsense! So this 
is my first job. I put water in the sieve and just as fast 
it runs out again. Nobody could do that. I hear the 
Little Birds sing: 
“Daub in clay, 
Put in straw! 
Daub in clay 
Put in straw!” 


But don’t care to listen to them. 1’I] throw clay at them 
(Continued on next page) 
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FLORIDA SCHOOL TEACHER 


mic, Run-down, Nervous — 
How She Recovered 


There are so many cases like this that 
ge are publishing this interesting letter 
gith the hope that some of our customers 
gill try Vinol and get the same happy re- 
gilt that Miss Baez did. 

Key West, Fla. — “I am a teacher and 
became angmic, nervous, run-down, no 
emergy or desire to do anything. I could 
not sleep and had that languid, nervous 
feeling that made me a burden to myself. 
{ heard of Vinol and tried it. Soon I 
had a good appetite, could sleep all night 
and it built me up so I have the ambition 
to do any kind of work.” Mary L. 
Baez, ey West, Fla. 

The reason Vinol was so successful in this 
case is because it is a constitutional remedy 
that gocs to the seat of trouble. The cod 
liver and beef peptones contained in Vinol 
enrich and revitalize the blood, while the 
strengthening, tissue-building properties 
of the iron and manganese peptonates 
and glycerophosphates aid in building 
up the tired, overworked, run-down system. 

For sale at the leading drug stores 
everywhere. Trial Sample Free. 

Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass. 


IZOOAYEA 


WRITING ONE PHOTOPLAY a 
week right in our own home. We 


Demand in — 4 Greater 
mand lncressingty Greater then 
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£ just Co! 
Tn the inves of all peopleam YOU. 
ares oF ai 
tht 7} Write Ne to r FREE book 
‘or. lor ou! S 
wsluable information and PRIZE 
Chicago Photoplaywright 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Training School 
A Kindergarten Normal School 
On Chicago’s Lake Front 
22d Year — Begins September 17 


Diploma 2 years. 3 Departments—I. KINDERGAR- 
TEN. Il. PRIMARY. ILl. PLAYGROUND. Fine 
Accredited. Write 














tquipment. Strong Faculty. 
Registrar. Dept. B. 


616-22 South Michigan Blvd., CHICAGO 


COSTUMES 
CHOOL PLAYS 









We furnish costumes 
wigs,ete.,forall school 
lays and operas. 
Bhakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 39 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 
Bex G; 
58W. Lake Street 
Chicago, tl. 
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TRAINING SCHOOL FoR NURSES 


+ MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL + 


Registered by the State of Illinois. 
Three year course preparatory instruc- 
fon. Theoretical and practical class 
work throughout the course. Mini- 
mum entrance requirements, two years 
High School work. For information 












so they will fly away. Here, Mother Troll, 
is the sieve, but it is empty as the water ran 
through. 

Mother Troll You are no maid for me. | 
Next, go into the byre to clean it and to milk 

the kine. 

Elizabeth I am too good for such dirty 

work. That pitch-fork is so big I can not 

work with it. I hear the Birds sing that I 

should toss out a little and the rest will fly 

after. But I’ll throw this broomstick at the 

Birds. I’ll try milking, What is the use 

in trying? I had a little in the pail and that 

unruly cow kicked and upset it. There sing 
those Birds again: 

“A little drop and a tiny sup 

For the little Birds to sup it up.” 

If they don’t stop their foclish singing may- 
be these stones will chase them away. I'll 
just hit those cows because they wouldn’t 
stand still. 
Mother Troll I see you didn’t get on 
with that job. Take that! (Hits her.) 
And here’s this black wool, take it to the 
well and wash it white. See if you can do 
that! 
Elizabeth I’m sure I never heard of such 
a task. I’ve a notion not even to dip it in. 
Those silly Birds keep up such a chatter they 
must want to be hit with stones. I’ll keep 
en throwing till they all fly away. I’ll put 
that wool in water, but I’ll not even try to 
wash it white, for of course it will be as black 
as before. 
Mother Troll You dare to bring me back 
the wool not white! You’re no maid for 
me! I no longer need your services for you 
are not worth keeping. But here are three 
caskets. You may choose for your wages 
whichever one yau please. 
Little Birds Don’t take the red, don’t 
take the green, 
But choose the blue, where may be seen 
Three little crosses all in a row; 
We saw the marks and so we know. 
Elizabeth I don’t care a pin what the 
Birds say. I guess. I can choose for myself. 
I’ll take the red, and won’t I take it home 
with me in a hurry! 

Mother Troll She has gone without even 
stopping to say a word. I guess I’ve not 
lost much through her. We will not take 
the trouble to go after her, Daughter, for 
she may go home with what she has chosen. 
We do not want it. 


ACT V 
Elizabeth’s Return Home 
ScENE I1— The Red Casket 

Elizabeth and her Mother 


Dame My Daughter Elizabeth, how glad 
I am to see you return safe! And you have 
brought a casket with you, too. Let us put 
it at once up in the ingle of our house and 
soon the walls may be covered with gold and 
silver. You open the casket and see what 
you've got! 

Elizabeth (Opens the casket) 
Take them away! 

Dame Nothing but toads and frogs and 
ugly things! And worse than that, every 
time she speaks, out from her mcuth pops 
atoadorafrog. And such are my Daughter’s 
wages for going out to service at the Bottom 
of the Well! 


Oh, Mother! 





Teachers—Get U.S. Government 
War Jobs 


All teachers, both men and women, 
should try the Government examinations 
soon to be held throughout the entire 
country. War necessitates thousands of 
appointments. The positions pay from 
$1100 to $1500; have short hours and an- 
nual vacations. 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. W222, 
Rochester, N. Y., for large descriptive 
book showing the positions open and giving 
many sample examination questions, which 





apply to 
MISS M. H. MACKENZIE, 
Box 32 
Training School, - Michael Reese Hospital, 
Chicago 








FREE 
SCHOOL 
FLAGS! 


ARE YOU A 
PATRIOTIC TEACHER? 


Does Old Glory Grace Your School? 
IT SHOULD | 


E will furnish you with a large 
standard U. S. Flag, 5 ft by 8 ft., 
made of finest bunting, having sewed stripes, 


suitable for in-door and out-door use and 
GUARANTEED NOT TO FADE OR RUN. 





It will cost you nothing 


Fill in the following spaces and mail this coupon at 
once. We willsend you 50 Emblematic Flag Lapel 
Pins, which your pupils and their friends will prize 
highly. We make nocharge for these. Your pupils 
can easily sell them for 10 cents each. Teachers 
say ““They sell like hot cakes.” Send us the pro- 
ceeds and we will im- 
mediately send this 
beautiful school flag to 
You, all charges pre- 
id. 





| McCULLOCH BROS., 
| Dept. WB, Rochester, N. Y. 
It will cost you a | Send me .... ... pins 
3-cent stamp. Your 7 
pupils and their ‘riends | Name ........-.-+-- 
will be delighted. You Mailing Addres 
will show your Ameri- | Malling Address . 
canism. It is surpris- 
| 
' 














ingly easy to sell the , «*******- School 

pins. Ask your pupils Notr:—If you want two 
about it. Flags ask for 100 pins. 
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OU can have a youthful; 
appearance clear complexion, 
magnetic eyes, pretty eye- 
brows and lashes, graceful neck 
and chin, luxuriant hair, attrac- 
tive hands, comfortable feet. You 
can remove wrinkles, lines, pim- 
ples, blackheads, strengthen sag- 
ing facial muscles—have comfortable feet, all through 
following our simple directions. Thousands have done so. 
No drugs, no waste of time. No big expense and quick 
results. Send for latest free booklet containing many 
beauty hints and all about the wonderful work accom- 


plished by the 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept.19 624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s W ork) 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


. itations, Drilis,Speakers, Mono- 

logues, Folk Dances, Operettas, Musical Pieces, 

Pageants, Motion Songs. Tlustrated Songs, Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special 
Entertainments for ay Minstrels, Jokes, Hand 


ages ami 4 pow Patriotic Pleve 
Large c ree. Every tertainmen’ te 
Teacher should have one. . ™ 


T. 8. DENISON & O00. For 
8s7 CHICAGO War- Time Benefits 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 


Big prices paid. You can write them. We show 


























you how, Rex Publishers, Box 175, C-21, chicago, 
The Palmer Method of Business Writing 
PLUS 


The Palmer Method Organization 


marks the difference between uniformly suc- 
cessful results in teaching Penmanship and 
indifferent, temporary results. Investigate a 
school system where the Palmer Method Plan 
has really been followed. You will want the 
same results in YOUR schools. A postal 
card of inquiry to our nearest office is the 
first step in the right direction. Now is the 


time! 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia 





will be sent free of charge. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa Portland, Oregon 
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Talking Together 


Editor’s Page 
Address Editor, Prmmary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


We are so full this month of good songs, good stories, 
good ideas for teaching civics, good. Christmas suggestions 
and the like, that there really seems no place in this issue 
for the editor. But she is glad to retire in favor of Miss 


November 19] 


Leighton and hopes every word on this page will be care 
read. The wonderful way in which teachers are responding 
to the new demands upon them is not the least surprisj 
and gratifying manifestation of these surprising times. 





Our Little Citizens 


(Continued from page 556) 


each town went to the shire meet and elected a shire 
reeve from which we get “sheriff.” 

The town meeting, in which the landowners and tax- 
payers of the town meet once a year to transact business, 
still exists in New England. Teachers who live in states 
where the county system prevails, or the parish system, 
should nevertheless teach about the “tun moot” to lay 
the foundations of the thought of democracy and repre- 
sentative government. Primary teachers should get the 
Civics syllabus used in their state and see how it can be 
adapted by the use of simple phrases covering the main 
points for use in lower grades. 

Emphasize that in this far-off beginning in the “tun 
moot,” where the men of the community planned their 
own government, there was the seed of “no taxation 
without representation” that is still a fundamental Ameri- 
can idea. 


(Teachers can refresh their memcries by reading Fiske’s “Civil Gov- 
ernment in the United States.’’) 


One of the Greatest Thanksgivings in OurHistory 


The third week should be devoted to preparation for 
Thanksgiving and the last week to a Community Thanks- 
giving Celebration. All over the land the teachers will be 

‘studying the Pilgrims, but to what end? How many thou- 

sands of children leave our schools and how many hundreds 
of teachers remain in them ignorant that it was a political 
motive which brought the pilgrims to our shores? They 
left England for the sake of religious liberty, which they 
found in Holland. They left Holland because they felt 
that they and their children were becoming Dutchmen. 
They wished fervently to remain Englishmen and retain 
English customs and English freedom and they sought an 
asylum in the New World, where they could be free to 
worship God as they chose and live the lives of freeborn 
Englishmen. Do teachers emphasize the journey from 
‘hospitable Holland quite as much as they do the journey 
thither? Religious freedom was their motive for leaving 
England, political and religious freedom were their motives 
for leaving Holland to come to America. 

Dramatize the situation by an imaginary dialogue be- 
tween those who think they had better stay in Holland 
and those who want to risk unknown dangers by another 
journey to England and thence to America. Of course you 
will dramatize the several landing parties and you will 
prepare for the main feature of your community Thanks- 
giving by dramatizing the meeting in the cabin of the 
Mayflower and the signing of the Mayflower Compact, one 
of the most important documents in the world. 

It would be well if some woman’s club or other organiza- 
tion in the community would take the lead in planning a 
community celebration in unison with the Thanksgiving 
celebrations which this year will mean so much and be 
celebrated in so many parts of the world. If this cannot 
be done, then the school should take the lead and send 
out notices to the press and to clergymen and invite the 
public to a real Thanksgiving celebration. Part of the 
program will naturally refer to our gratitude for the mercies 

vouchsafed us in this righteous war and to the fact that 


our army is clean-minded and noble as well as brave 
and part of the celebration can be a real upbuilding of the 
ideal of true democracy in America on the model esta)lished 
by the Pilgrim Fathers. 

A whole community was heartened and prepared fo, 
further stringent regulations and the announcement of war 
with Austria by the Community Celebration of Thanks 
giving in Passaic, N. J., a city of thirty-nine nationalities, 
Clergymen of all nationalities and denominations gaye 
sermons and on the Sunday before Thanksgiving read 
the following condensed form of the Mayflower Compact, 
and the entire assembly stood to show that they assented 
to the following pledge: ‘Like the Pilgrims of old we 
pledge our obedience to the righteous regulations of the 
government we have ourselves set up in city, state and 
nation.” 

At the community gathering the night before Thanks. 
giving, rich and poor, representatives of thirty-nine nation. 
alities, sat side by side and as part of the program heard 
the Mayflower Compact read in five Janguages. A very 
dramatic moment occurred when an enormous flag was 
carried to the stage by a beautiful Italian boy and repre 
sentatives of all the nationalities grouped themselves about 
him, and the audience reverently saluted the Flag, recited 
the pledge and burst into song in “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” 

The organization or school starting the celebration could 
pass resolutions similar to the following and invite the 
co-operation of churches, clubs, press and people. 


Whereas, Our country is engaged in a righteous war in defense of # 


our own freedom and the rights cf suppressed nationalities, and we 
have taken our place on the battle line to protect our right to the 
freedom of the seas and to assist in hastening the rule of law among 
the nations as well as amcng men, therefore be it 

Resolved, that in celebrating this most momentous Thanksgiving 
we need to enter into the spirit of pure democracy established by the 
Pilgrim Fathers and that we should each and severally re-aflirmi the 
principles of the Mayflower Compact which established pure demor- 
racy in America in these words: 

“In the name cf Gcd, Amen. We whcse names are underwritten 
dc by these presents solemnly and mutually in the presence «f Gd 
and of one another, covenant and combine ourselves into a civil body 
politic for our better ordering and preservation, and by virtue hered 
to enact, constitute and frame such just and equa] Jaws, ordinances, 
acts and offices from time to time as shall be thought most meet and 
convenient for the general gcod of the colony untc which we promise 
all due submission and obedience.” 


And be it further 


Resolved, That we call upon all public agencies, churches, schools, 
societies and the press to emphasize at this Thanksgiving time thet 
the soul of American Demccrary is respect toward and obedicnce te 
the regulations of the government we have ourselves set up; that 
we recommend that in churches, the schools, and in the meeting 
of organizations the Mayflower Compact be read and ex rained 
and the pecple assembled be given the opportunity to pledge thet 
obedience to the just regulations of the government. And be it ‘urthe 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to those # 
charge of the schools, the churches patriotic and fraternal orzania qi 


tions and the daily press. 


AutHor’s Nore A chart in the National Colors will be scat @ 
application ‘to Miss Leighton and inquiries concerning the t: rching 
of civics, history and patriotism will be answered. Howeve:, Mis 


Leighton will not undertake te answer inquiries unless they «re # 
dressed directly to her, for there are so many departments in # 


League that delay is unavoidable unless the query comes direct # 


her desk. Address as follows: 
Erra V. LEIGHTON 
Civic Secretary, National Securiiy League 
19 West 44th St., New York City 
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PATRIOTIC ENTERTAINMENTS 


and Exercises for Special Days can be easily 
arranged from our Help-U Catalog of Plays, 
Drills, Songs, Cantatas, etc. Catalog sent on 
request. Here are some new things: 
She Wears a Cross Upon Her Sleeve (Song) 25c. 
efully The U. S. A. Will Find A Way (Song) 25c. 
nding Symewhere in France (Play) 25c. 

‘gine My Capt Anne of the Red Cross (Girls’ Play) 25c. 
rising Spirit of Democracy (Pageant) 25c. 


“The House That Helps” 
The Eldridge Entertainment House 
























oT ave; FRANKLIN, OHIO 
of the Also 
lished § 390 International Trust Blidg., Denver, Colo. 
—— 
ed. for 
7 . 
fm Hl4 Patriotic Xmas Budget 
slit “The JOLLY CHRISTMAS BOOK’’ 
lites, Brimful of dialogues, drills, recitations, etc. Con- 
, gave tains “\ Red Cross Christmas,” “Santa Joins the 
Red C ro s,” “Christmas Flag Drill,” “Santa and the 
r read Allies,’ ‘Christmas in Picardy,’’ etc., etc. 
n Richt Up TO THE Minute, Price, 30 Cents. 
pact, _' g lendid Grammar Grade Plays: Patriotism at 
sented »,25cents; Following the Stars and Stripes 
) 25 cents; Graduation at Gayville or 
Id we ae for “Cream of Entertainments” FRE 
of the THE WILLIS N. BUGBEE CO., Dept. C, is, Y. 











—_—_— 


hanks. (OMMON SENSE METHOD IN PRIMARY nae “— 
jal training in rapid addition . . e 
1ation- #§ gMMON SENSE FLASH CARDS (two colors)" 
h Aa id drillon allfundamentalfacts. . . 30c 
eard MOUGHT METHOD (reading) Graded Lessons. 30c 
\ very BELEN M. QUIGLEY, 128 Bedford St., Troy, N.Y. 
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me LASS PIN SI 













recited CLASS OR SOCIETY CATALOG FRcE 
Either pin ittustrated madewithany Sietters 
angled and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel, 


H Silver plate 20¢ ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling 
silver, 35¢ ea. $3.60 doz. 


BASTIAN BROS, CO, 
728 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. §? 3529 


‘coed | ENOGRAPHERS 


, and we 


‘sot TYPEWRITERS 


:ksgiving 
HELP WIN THE WAR 





firni the 
e democ- 





erwritta # You are urged, as a patriotic duty, 
: <f Gly enter the Government service in 
ivil body ‘ - 
xe here @¥ashington, D, C., for important war 
dinanees, @vork as stenographers and typewriters, 
meet and # Women, especially, may thus aid in 
Prom He nation’s great effort. Men also 

re needed. 

Those who have not the required 
, schools Braining are encouraged to undergo in- 
ome fuction at once. me 
up; theta Tests are given in 550 cities every 
meetings BAuesda y . 
exph The Government maintains a list of 
dee ble rooms in private houses in 
those #mvashington and is erecting residence 
organia malls to accommodate thousands. 

Pull information and application 
e -ent aeamks may be obtained from the Sec- 
* teachingietary of the Local Beard of Civil 
ver, MisiRetvice Examiners at the post office or 
y ore Seistomhouse in any important city. 


its in OF 
JOHN A. McILHENNY, 


. direct t 
President, U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
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Wanted — Teachers, Learn 
Dress Designing 


Every teacher should learn Dress 
Designing, enabling her to design and 
make original clothes for herself at small 
cost and also to increase her salary 
by teaching this important and inter- 
esting subject. You can just as well 
have six specially designed dresses for 
the price you now pay for two copied 
dresses. 

Large descriptive book, containing 
sample lessons, can be had, without charge, 
by writing to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
W858, Rochester, N. Y. Those interested 
should write before the present edition is 








ork City Washington, D. C. 





exhausted. 


BLOOD AND NERVES 


Impure, impoverished, iron-lacking 
blood and weak, unsteady, under-nour- 
ished nerves form a combination of ail- 
ments that is most successfully treated 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Peptiron. 
Taken in conjunction, these two great 
medicines form the most economical 
treatment — Hood’s Sarsaparilla for 
scrofula, rheumatism, catarrh, dyspepsia, 
loss of appetite, that tired feeling; Pept- 
iron for anemia, tired nerves and 
exhaustion. 

In cases where there is constipation, 
Hood’s Pills give prompt relief. 








Suum Cuique 


Every pupil has his own books, why not his 
own pencils? Where schools provide uniform 
pencils, they obtain uniform results. Each one 
likes to have his own tools to use in the school- 
room, the same as in the home. A school is 
known md the pencil it uses. Set the standard as 

high you please, and there is a DIXON 

NCIL to match it. 

PiWe have a §$ Catalogue, and also a Pencil 
Geography, which we will be glad to send toall 
—~ 4 in the — of good serviceable 


school work. They will help you to 
gor Ty THE PENCIL THAT FITS. 
Our folder, PROGRESS IN PEDAGOGY , may 
give you some new ideas that will help you. 
Abundant samples will be sent on receipt of 
16 cents in stamps. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 















PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
For Restoring Color and 
Beauty | to Gray and Faded Hair. 
e d $1,00 at druggists. 











PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Offers a three year course to young women 
between ages of 19-35. Accredited by the 
Illinois State Board of Nurse Examiners. 
Monthly allowance while studying. For de- 
tails address Eliza Condé Glenn, Superintendent, 
149 W. Superior Street, Chicago, ill. 





lilinois Training School For Nurses 


Founded ‘1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department of Registra- 
tion and Education. Offers a three year course of 
training to women who wish to enter the nursin 

profession. Practical experience in Cook County Hospi- 
tal, 2500 beds. Favorable applicants must meet the 
requirements of good health, of age (20-35), of good 
moral character, having had two years of High School 
i nstruction or its educational equivalent. School catalog 
and blanks will be sent on application to the 


Superintendent of Nurses 
509 S. Honore Street Chicago, Illinois. 





THE LANGUAGE PLAN BOOK 
By NAN L. MILDREN 


A book planned to meet the needs of Primary and 
Rural Teachers, A definite line of thought for the year, 
a central thought for each month, topics for the week. 
Every primary and rural teacher should own one. 


Price, 25 cents. 


New School Specialty Co., - Gary, Ind. 





MISS GERTRUDE THOMPSON 


has written of her experience in securing a 
library for her school without cost to herself 
or pupils, This is contained in a charm 
illustrated booklet issued by ——— 
Publishing Com mi a ew York, 
and 3 Chiegs. be sent free upon 
request. 
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~ Helps for Arithmetic 
: (Continued from page 568) 
- Teaching BorroWing in Subtraction ° 


Each child is given some toy money. . Then three chil- 
dren are sent to the model Store. 
has pennies, another dimes, and ‘the third, dollars. 

The child with the pennies asks price of some desired 
‘article. Should it be highey than the number of pennies 
he has,‘I let him.puzzle over ita minute and then I suggest 
that maybe‘ his neighbor would loan him some money. 
As the neighbor’s money is all in dimes, he, of course, 
hands over q dime. Then the child with the pennies 
gives his money to the clerk, counts his change, and takes 
his purchase to his seat. The child with the dime then 
inquires -prices, and.is told the price in dimes. By a 
little questioning on the part of the teacher, the child 
brings out the point that he has one less dime than when 
he started. Should he need to borrow money, his neigh- 
bor gives him a dollar. He knows from previous drill 
with money that his neighbor’s dollar will buy as much 
as ten of his dimes. 

After each child has secured- his purchase, I tell the 
, ag we will show with the chalk what we have been 

oing. 

Then I call upon each child in turn to tell of his trans- 
action at the store. As he tells the amount of money 
with which ‘he started, and the amount he spent, I put 
the numbers on the board in the usual subtraction form. 

After two or three drills with the money, the child 
is able to dispense with that part of the operation. 

This method teaches the child to think for himself. 
Since using this method I have never had a child mark 
out a number and put another number above it, as they 
are so apt to do with some other methods. 

FLORENCE DOUBET 
Clearfield, Iowa 


- 
° . 
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A Suggestion for the Teacher of Many Grades 


Here is a plan which I have found very helpful in handling 
my arithmetic classes. 

I group all ‘my classes above the first grade into two 
large classes. The first class embodies second, third, and 
fourth. All go to the board together. After about five 
problems for drill and speed, we all work enough second 
grade problems to be sure that they understand their 
work. Second grade then goes back to the seats, while 
we work out third grade’s problems. Third grade then 
retires, and fourth grade work is done at the board. Thus, 
one grade is reviewing, while another advances, and much 
of the teacher’s precious time is saved. It is also a great 
incentive to work, for the lower grade pupils are delighted 
if they can “‘beat” some one in a higher grade, while the 
older pupils are ashamed to be beaten, and so do their 
best. Fifth, sixth and seventh grades are handled in 
much the same way. 

Lots S. BERTLING 
Clinchfield, Virginia 


How I Have Correlated Arithmetic with My 
Language Work 


Because arithmetic is a big tax on the child mind, a 
very short lesson must be given. Drill in the composition 
and analysis of the numbers gets monotonous, but the 
child never suspects that a little problem introduced into 
a story or conversation lesson embodies a stale number. 
In fact, he is very keen to solve it, and it gives him an 
active part in the lesson. Should an opportunity for 
arithmetic arrive, no matter when or where, it should 
never be allowed to slip, as the subject is one which is 
hard for most children. 

In a little morning talk on what we saw on our way 
to school, we might introduce such a problem as: I saw 
a horse and cart. There were two men with it. How 
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- many legs did I see? Then they came to a side-rozd and 
_ one man went away. 


One of these children ; 
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How many legs would I see now? 
Children are always interested in the attendance slate 
Kegp them informed. of the number on the register, gay 
fifty. Mary and Willie are away — how many childrey’ 
are here to-day? If Mary comesin late, how many haye 
we? : 


there is endless opportunity for arithmetic. To keep their 


“interest alive, we count what sum we could han: ove 
lf every child gave a half-penny or a penny every week, 


What a large sum we could give to the wounded Tormies! 
What could we give this week, next week, both weeks, 
and at the end of four weeks? Write the sums on the 
board and show the actual money. Then the child realize 
how his little bit helps. 

Every bank morning the children count the money 
brought in; then we have a talk about it. We might 
have seventeen shillings — what would we need to make 
£1? Perhaps there are only seven pennies. How many 
more would I requ’re to make one shilling? Our War 
Savings Stamps give many profitable minutes. Each 
card holds thirty-one stamps. If we saved all our money 
spent on sweets and candies, how many stamps could we 
buy? If a child brought two shillings, how many stamps 
will he put on the card? How many will the child need 
to complete the card, and how much money? 

Form lessons lend themselves to arithmetic. The circle 
can be folded in half and in quarter. Mother bakes 
scones: cuts them in pieces—how many? Four. How 
many in the half? If she made three rounds how many 
would there be? If five were eaten, how many are there 
left? How long would they last? 

Conversation lessons on shopping and on the Post. 
office! Whata variety one can get there! The child loves 
to go a message, or play at buying stamps, or sending 
telegrams. Change is always needed, and the teacher 
can introduce combinations like eight and five, which are 
so hard to remember. 

The games of Skipping and ball can be utilized. While 
playing with the child the teacher might say, “Mary 
skips four, John four, but Mary trips at the second one. 
How many have you skipped? How many should there 
have been?” 

Counting for ‘Hide and Seek” teaches adding on of 
fives and tens. 

In the story hour if some one got six cakes it will make 
little difference if we stop to consider how many could 
have one or two each. Even in the reading lesson, ina 
story like Chicken Little, one would count the animals as 
they join the procession and thereby learn to add on one, 
and then, again, when they are eaten up by the fox, we 
learn to subtract one. 

How much more pleasant both for pupil and teacher is 
this delightful method of teaching! 

AticeE M. CAMPBELL 
Aberdeen, Scotland 





PRIMARY EDUCATION LATE? 


We Must Request Our Subscri- 
bers to be Patient in War Times. 


Weaim to have PRIMARY EDUCATION printed 
and placed in the mails between the fifteenth and 
the twenty-fifth of the month PRECEDING pub- 
lication, but the transportation of the country is so 
overburdened, that postal deliveries are seriously 
delayed, even on first class matter. We can only 
ask our subscribers to be patient. Wait at least 
until the 2nd or 3rd of the month of publication 
before writing about non-receipt of your magazine. 





Po-day, with Red Cross Funds and War Savings Stamps 
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. An Education Where Needed 


C. L. MArtTzoLrr 


For some reason we had looked upon 
the International Harvester Company as a 
“bloated octopus,” with its radiating ten- 
tacles stretching out to gather in the “plain 
people” and devour them. While no doubt 
its chief purpose is, naturally, to gather in, 
yet it performs another function equally well, 
that of handing out. It is the latter feature 


gith which this article concerns itself. The 
gecasion for the above change of heart 
gecurred recently in an Ohio County Teachers’ 
Institute where the writer was one of the 
lecturers. His colleague for the week was 


4 young woman, a college graduate, repre- 
gnting the Extension Department of the 
above named “trust.” 

We listened to her several lectures, saw 
her demonstrate the charts, looked at the 
ictures she threw on the screen, read the 
bulletins she handed out, and we were tre- 
mendously surprised at the high grade of 
informational material furnished the Ameri- 
can people, especially the farmers, by this 
corporation. 

The work is new, only about three years 
ad, we are told, yet it has done and is doing 
an immense amount of good to this country, 
and the American pecple should know about 


it. 

Perhaps there has been nothing within the 
past two decades in which so much advance 
has been made as in scientific farming. 
Things which twenty years ago were con- 
sidered only vagaries have given way to posi- 
tive knowledge. Then, if a crop failed, the 
cause was attributed to the weather. To-day 
the successful farmer cares less for capricicus 
weather and more for preparing seed beds, 
gcuring good seed grains, giving right cul- 
tivation, selecting pure breeds and properly 
ring for and adapting the crops to-the soil. 
The farmer can reasonably omit from his 
payer, “From drouths, good Lord deliver 
wu,” if he substitutes for it the petition that 
he be given wisdom to use the knowledge 
athand prepared for his benefit. The above 
statement is not given in a spirit of flippancy 
of irreverence. 

So rapid has been the progress toward 
farming within these years that our agri- 
ciltural experts and experimenters might 
cease their investigations for a quarter of a 
century, till the world could catch up to them. 
We know enough now along these lines that 
if our knowledge were extended and dis- 
gminated, we could increase the  agricul- 
tural resources a hundred per cent in ten 
years. ‘But, aye, there’s the rub.” 

The facts are that we to-day need less new 
knowledge than we do the utilization of that 
we already have within our reach. The 
greatest educational forces in the near future 
will be those which carry to the people that 
which is now held by the comparatively few. 
Talk of your monopolies! There has been 
no such monepoly as the educational one. 
The few, only, had it in their possession. 
In spite of our boasted school systems, with 
their splendid high schools and colleges, in- 
duding agricultural and technical institutions, 
the rank and file of the people cannot keep 
uw. This means our educational scheme 
has become top heavy. At one time we 
thought the beginning and end of education 
Was the training of the intellect alone, and 

lacking this essential qualification 
Were considered “undesirable citizens” in 
the Kingdom of Knowledge. All efforts to 
tain them were considered a waste of time. 

At last some one discovered that the Heart 
ad Hand might be trained also, and a change 
owly crept into our curricula. A man 
tan be reckoned as educated now if he does 
tot know a “furrin” language or is unlearned 
M“integral calculus.” « 

, Because a man has reached the age when it 
Simpractical for him to attend an educaticnal 
Mstitution is no argument why his education 
flould be neglected. Something must and 





























@h yet be done for him. The most feasible 
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and practical form which this extramura{ 
education takes is known as Educational 

Extension in some of its many forms. 
Numerous colleges and, universities, in- 
cluding various correspondence schools, have 


‘successfully attasked the problem, but all 


that has been and alll now being done is but 
a drop in the bucket in comparisdén with what 
might and shduld be accomplished in this 


field. Often. have we wondered why some ° 


millionaire, who is casting dbout for a worthy 
cause upon which to bestdw his millions, does 


not hit upon the idea of-establishing an Ex- . 


tension University, whose office it would be 
to popularize and disseminate such know- 
ledge as would function into the lives of men 
and women to-day. 

Such a task has the International Harvester 
Company set for itself. Abundant evidence 
is at hand as to its success. The amount of 
money the Company sets aside annually 
for this purpose we do not know, nor is it 
essential that we should know. Who the 
head of the Department is does not matter, 
for he seems to understand his business. “ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 

It seems that one of the features of this 
auxiliary organization is “campaigning.” 
A force cf men and women equipped with 
charts and lantern slides, descends upon a 
region, let us say a county, after a preliminary 
publicity campaign has started things. 
Meetings are held, day and night, where- 
ever a sufficient number of people can be 
assembled. The subjects cover a_ wide 
range, but all are pertinent to the direst needs 
of the people. They talk about sanitation, 
better homes, “‘swat the fly,” soil testing, 
fruit and vegetable canning, et cetera. And 
above all, they aim to show the people how 
to utilize their environment and make the 
most out of it. They attempt to point out 
the possibilities of the region. Frequently 
it is the man from the outside who can the 
better see things which we might use to our 
advantage. Few of us make the most of 
our surroundings anyway. We usually wait 
until some cne comes along and tells us what 
we have failed to see. 

The Harvester Company maintains another 
phase cf its propaganda through the publi- 
cation of as fine a series of bulletins as can 
be found anywhere. They contain the last 
werd in scientific research in the subjects 
they treat. The illustrations speak for them- 
selves. The “charts” shown are especially 
illuminating. The language is clear and 
concise. A farmer, or a teacher who teaches 
agriculture, possesses a good working agri- 
cultural library if he has access to a complete 
file of these publications. They epitomize 
the best and most recent investigations and 
results in farmirg. They should be placed in 
the library of every rural school in the Jand. 
Granges could do no better service than to 
aid in the distribution of this valuable litera- 
ture. 

To show the scope of the subjects treated, 
we select at random the fo'lowing list taken 
from a file of the publications now lying before 
us: ‘Serious Loss from Hog Cholera can be 
Avoided;” “Good Home Provides Com- 
fort, Profit and Pleasure;” “Corn is King;” 
“Diversified Farming for the South;” ‘‘ Make 
More from Your Farm Poultry;” “Live 
Stock on Every Farm;” “Studies in Alfalfa;” 
“The Story of Bread”’ (fine to use in schools); 
“Seed Corn;” “Humus, the Life of the Soil;” 
etc. A list of seventeen subjects is especially 
suited to schaol use. 

We hold no brief for the International 
Harvester Company. Neither are we con- 
cerned in the motive which prompts the 
management to conduct this propaganda. 
It may mean money in the coffers of the cor- 
poration. No doubt it does. It shculd, at 
least, if it does not. What we are interested 
more in is the fact that it is being done and 
that exceedingly well. 

The Extension idea is “the thing,” and 
there are evidences which indicate that this 
method of education is yet in its infancy. 
Would that more commercial organizations 
would lend a hand. Here is hoping. 























will help realize the possi- 
bilities in crayon drawing. 


Use it for every subject. 
Object — Poster — Design 


Put up in a variety of 
assortments, 6 to 24 colors 
in a box. 
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LECTURERS’ 
CHALK STICKS 


Brilliant squares of color 
for Bulletin and _black- 
board poster work. 


Try our small box contain- 
ing eight colors. 


Write for catalog 
and color charts 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81 Fulton St. New York 
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“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school Slate a 


»schools, cateant and private schools, ‘have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excelent 


** THE RIGHT TEACHER EN THE 


RIGHT POSITION MEANS 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager, ‘“ 
Miss T. M: HASTINGS, Acting — 


Ge Beacon Strocts Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, .. 
8 Beacon. Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


Telephone Coundien 





REGISTER NOW. 


» 


THE TEACHER'S EXGHANGE ° S28tsieton ss 


‘RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOQLS.” 








An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


[POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, “IND. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 

366 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK people. We register only reli- 
Between 34th and 35th Sts. able candidates. Services free 
CuarLes W. Mutrorp, Prop. to school officials. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


It is always wise to have ‘‘a friend at the Court of Cesar.” Register Now! 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TWO OFFICES IN NEW ENGLAND | 
Our business is done Dy. recommendation in answer to direct calis frem employers. 


C. WILBUR CARY, Mana GEORGE 8H. LARRABEE, Manager 
Conn. Mutual Building. , nn Conn. Press Building, Portland, Maine 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC TEACHERS ESPECIALLY DESIRED 























Cstablished 1855 

















Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “sew you« 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to _ ASE public and private 


h 
schools in all parts of the country. Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 


Advises parents about schools. 


THE MIDLAND SCHOOLS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF DES MOINES, IOWA 


covers the entire field west of the Mississippi and places teachers 
This agency commands 





on one of the most liberal contracts. 
the confidence pf employing officers, conducts a strictly con- 
servative business, and is a member of the National Association 
of Teachers’ Agencies, affiliated with the National Education 
Write to-day for plans. 


Association. 


—— 


The Smile 


"| My father smiled this morning when 
He came‘ downstairs, you see, 

At mother; and, when he. smiled, then 
She. turned and smiled at me; 

And when she smiled at me, I went 

And smiled at Mary Ann 

Out in’ the kitchen; and she len 

It to the baker’s man. 


So then, he smiled at some one vhom 
He, saw when going by 

Who also smiled, and, ere he knew 
Had twinkles in his eye; 

So he went to his office then, 

And smiled right at his “clerk, 
Who put some more ink on his pe 
And smiled back from his work. 


3 


And, when this clerk went home he smiled, 
Right at his wife, and she 

Smiled over at their little child, 

“As happy as could be; 

And, then, the little girlie took 

The smile to school; and when, 

She smiled at teacher from her book, 
Teacher smiled back again. 


And, then, the teacher passed one on 
To little Jim McBride, 

Who could’t get his lessons done 

No matter how he tried; 

And Jimmy took it home, and told 
How teacher smiled at him 

When he was tired, and didn’t scold, 
But said, “Don’t worry, Jim.” 


And when I happened to be there 
That very night to play, 

Jim’s mother had a smile to spare, 
Which came across my way; 
And, then, I took it for a while 
Back home, and mother said: 
“Here is that very self-same smile 
Come back with us to bed.” — Sel. 





War Opens 30,000 Government 
Jobs to Teachers 


All teachers should try the U.S. Govern 
ment examinations soon to be held through- 
out the entire country. The positions 
to be filled pay from $1100 to $1800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, with 
full pay. 

Those interested should write imme- 
diately to Franklin Institute, Dept. \\ 220, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing 
all examination dates and places and large 
descriptive book, showing the postions 
open and giving many sample examir ition 
questions, which will be sent fr: of 
charge. 





YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING <ARE 
than your Teeth, and with as much regularity. Don't 
let your Eyes ly? dul! and lusterless, keep ther !ubri- 
cated. Since Moving Pictures came, it has be: omea 
custom among the better class of men and wome: to go 
bome after the show and right away Murine thei: Eyes. 
Two drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Those ° a 
glasses — or who use their eyes constantly — v 

great relief in Murine applications. 

In the School-room — are Irritated by Chalk 
and Eye Strain induced b +; Faulty Systems of Li; 
—_ Murine to Sch Children’s Eyes to |} 

ormal Conditions. Murine does not smart — 





C. R. Scroggie, Proprietor 


is 
ing in its action. Murine Eye ee Co., C 
Sends Book of Eye Free on request. Your Dr 
supplies you with Murine. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public 
teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 





A Boys’ Flag 


I cannot fight to save my flay, 
Nor march in columrs fine, 
The heavy gun ard sabre 
Need stronger hands than mine. 


But I can watch with loving eyes 
The fair folds floating high, 

And I can earnestly salute 
Whenever I pass by. 


If I should see my country’s flag, 
Thrown down in thoughtless haste, 
Or tra‘ling lew ia dust or grime 
By careless hands misplaced. 


Right reverently I'll take it up 
And fix it in its place, 

That others passing, may not see 
Our cclors in disgrace. 





Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 a Month 


All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. Thou- 
sands of positions are to be filled at from 
$1100 to $1800; have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay. Those 
interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. W221, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing all examination 
dates and ‘places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions open and giving many 
sample examination questions, which will 
be sent free of charge. 





The “ADVICE TO CANDIDATES” of the 


‘sal ’ 
EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 
101 TREMONT STREET, ----BOSTON, MASS., — 
is “THE BEST | HAVE SEEN,” say a professor of education, a city superintendent, 








and a publisher. NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS CONSTANTLY IN DEMAND. 








The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


























NEW YORK~—437 5th Ave. “ Teaching as a Business” with chapters 

DENVER—Symes Bldg. on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. Thirty- 

SPOKANE — Peyton Bldg. third year. One fee registers in all. 
TEACHERS, WE NEED YOU. —_ 






Have hundreds of good paying positions throughout the 
West. State qualifications and salary- wanted in first 
letter. Enclose photograph. 


WILLIAM RUFFER, A.M., Manager 


38th . Fi lass i . Opers locally and nati lly. 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU Sth year irst class equipment perates locally anc — if 


Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. el 
NO ADVANCE FEE prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


ROCKY M7-TEACHERS 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver.coLo 











Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





24 Park Street, Boston , Mass. 80@ Title Bldg ., Birmingham, Ala. 514 Journal Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley , Cal. 
549 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 317 Masonic Temple, Deaver, Col. 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Send to any address above for Agency Manual, free. 
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Interesting and Instructive Busy. Work Your Pupils Will Enjoy Doing . 


BRADLEY’S Yer 














STRAIGHT LINE PICTURE CUT-OUTS 


A series of plates of designs of familiar characters of Mother Goose, Alice in Wonderland, Fairy Tales, 
and the various interests of childhood, made in sections, with the fewest necessary curves to make the 
parts complete. These parts are cut out and joined together with tiny brass fasteners (supplied with each 
set). They may then be colored with crayon or water color. When finished, the design has been trans- 
formed into an attractive paper toy, with movable parts. 


Kindergarten and First Grade Teachers will find this the most attractive material they have ever 
ased for first steps in paper cutting and construction. Five different sets as follows: 


No. 8212—FAIRY TALES No. 8214—ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
No. 8213—THE FAMILY No. 8215—MOTHER GOOSE 
No. 8216—MISCELLANEOUS SERIES 


PRICE, EACH SET, 25 CENTS. POSTAGE, 6 CENTS. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO—Thomas Charles Co., Agts. KANSAS CITY—Hoover Bros., Agts. 


The border shows designs from Fairy Tales Series. 




















To focus attention on hygiene lessons 
you _can create an interesting exercise 
by using some of the less well-known 
insignia indicating military rank. 


Some U.S. Army and Navy Devices 





NAVY ARMY 
; Master at Arms— First Class Observer— 
Knows that teeth must Knows that people 
be clean as well as observe clean teeth. 
guns. 

Gun Pointer— Mechanic— 

Knows it is good to Knows that teeth need 
aim for “Good Teeth case—like tools. 
—Good Health.” 

Radio Operator— Hospital Corps — 
Knows that the mes- Knows that clean 
sage “G-o-o-d T-e-e-t-h” teeth make for good 
means “no toothache.” health. 





‘THE interest which children naturally have in markings and devices is quickly 

stimulated through a blackboard exercise such as is indicated above. Once 
the interest is aroused it can be readily led into the subject of care of the teeth— 
and fixed in their minds by means of reference to such timely emblems. 


A still further help in remembering the twice-a-day brushing is COLGATE’S 
RIBBON DENTAL CREAM. The delicious’ flavor makes its use a treat, and 
the safe, sane cleansing leaves the mouth thoroughly and wholesomely refreshed. 
“Teacher’s” own example is most powerful — you will help your pupils as well 
as yourself if you make Ribbon Dental Cream your personal dentifrice. 


Reminder cards and other aids to lighten your work and help you forward 
the efficiency and happiness of your pupils will be sent upon receipt of your 
mame and address together with a notation as to the number of pupils under 
your direct care. At present we cannot send trial tubes as in past years. 





COLGATE © CO., Dept. 80, 199 Fulton Street, New York 
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